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STILL LIFE—-Pieter Claesz, Dutch, 1597/8-1661—The Art Institute of Chicago 





FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Cares FOOD IS A JoY to everyone. But per- 
haps few people have expressed such a 
hearty satisfaction in the simple pleasures 
of the table as the Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century. 

“ This raisin pie, succulent and sweet-scented 
in its deep walled ‘“‘coffin’’ crust, the aro- 
matic, half-peeled lemon, the luminous olives, 
nuts, and the wealth of breads and cakes 
and cookies all bespeak a lively interest and 
a frank delight in eating. 


» This joy in material things was newly 
awakened in the seventeenth century Dutch. 
Throughout eighty years they had starved 
and struggled to free themselves of Spanish 
domination. The founding of the Dutch 
Republic, when it came, brought a great 
burst of pent-up energy, dreams of empire, 
and a deep desire for better living. 


¥ So all Holland built fine, snug houses; and 


This is the first of a series of great still life paintings presented by Heinz School 


burgher and boer alike wanted paintings on 
their walls that would symbolize the new, 
free way of life. To satisfy this demand there 
grew up a brilliant school of still life painting 
in which an abundance of food was glorified 
in skillfully grouped designs. 

, These decorative, well-ordered composi- 
tions are more than a pretty image of the 
lip-smacking satisfactions of the past. Here 
we see the loveliest play of fluid light and 
shadow, bright reflections that give a sense 
of depth and rhythm, and a wonderfully 
subtle feel for varied textures. 

. The snowy lace-edged linen laid on rosy 
damask, graceful pewter tankard, sheer glass 
tumblers shining gently in the shadow, all 
these reveal a warm and sympathetic eye 
for beauty in the commonplace. A painting 
such as this is truly a tone poem, as pleasing 
to today’s discriminating eye and palate as 
it was three hundred years ago in Holland. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Makers of 67) Varieties 


> PIETER CLAESZ OF HAARLEM, 1597/8 -1661, 
came from a family of notable painters. His 
work is distinguished for tightly integrated 
compositions, realistic detail, and excellent 
tone value. Signed only P. C., much of his 
work became obscure, but he is recognized 
as a great still life master, and his paintings 
are esteemed as valuable commentaries on 
the everyday things of life. 

>» The familiar foods which we see here, 
make this long ago Dutch table seem real 
and close to our own lives. These tender 
juicy raisins are the very kind we have 
today, grown by Sun-Maid in California, 
and distributed by Heinz. And there are 
Queen Olives among the 57 Varieties, as 
proud and plump and piquant 4s the morsels 
pictured here. We today are heirs to all this 
great tradition of good eating, in our time 
made magically ready-to-serve in the foods 
prepared by H. J. Heinz Company. 


Service Library 
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up when children will need 
to make boxes and can decorate 
them with their own original de- 
signs. The more designs they make, 
the more practice they have in 
choosing many color combinations. 


Page CHILDREN are very fond 
of turtles and will enjoy mak- 
ing this toy. It may give them 
some suggestions for designs if they 
wish to model turtles out of clay. 


CHRISTMAS children 
like to draw singing people. 
Faces half turning are difficult to 
draw, but one way to help children 
is to suggest that they first draw 
the shape of the face, then draw 
the eye closest to the side of the 
face, then the othe eye, the nose, 
and finally the mouth. ‘They will 
need to pose for one another to see 
how to draw hands on music books. 


Page A'|’ 
41 


Page THIS poinsettia favor will 

help children to originate fa- 
vors for other occasions, using ap- 
propriate flowers. 

Children are very fond of using 
Santa Claus motifs for all sorts of 
things. Many children learn to be 
original in construction by being 
taught some delinite problems. 





ee. THESE pages show various 
ag kinds of gifts children may 

like to make for Christmas. 

Materials in all cases are inexpen- 
sive. Some allow for more original- 

ity than others. The ones which 
are made with a pattern may show 
thought on the part of the child in 
the choice of color or material to 
suit the person who is to receive 
the present. 

The more we study children, the 
more we realize that they like the 
| feel of different kinds of materials. 
We know that it is important to 
give them opportunities to feel 
different materials of many kinds 
of textures. 

Many children will like to paint 
the edge of the star candlestick 
with little stripes or dots of color. 
They may like to use a little gold 
or silver paint for decoration. 
Some will want to make other can- 
dlesticks, in many different shapes. 


Pia i 





ry THE tree and the candle- 

_. Stick on this page will show 
children and teachers two different 
Ways to make things stand. They 
‘an use the ideas for place cards 
and in construction work for social 
Studies, 

The P.T.A. candle will give 
help in drawing flame and _ rays 
of a candle in Christmas pictures. 


eo THE writer of this page has 

been helpful in telling what 
Parts of the dolls the teacher needs 
todo. Teac hers appreciate honest 






HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Page MANY occasions will come 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


descriptions of this kind, telling 
how much the children can be ex- 
pected to do and how much the 
teacher needs to help. 


Page CLASSROOMS which have 
. woodworking in them are 
better for children than classrooms 
with only books and paper. Edu- 
cators are finding that children 
need to do things with their hands, 
and with many kinds of materials. 
Wood is one necessary medium of 
expression. Children who learn to 
use wood at school often like to use 
more of it at home. 


Pase THIS painting was 2242” x 
St 28%”. It had in it much ma- 
genta, orange, purple, royal blue, 
and turquoise. ‘The color sang out 
in all of its brilliance. Other pic- 
tures were equally stimulating in 
color. Parents came a month later 
saying, “We've noticed the lovely 
bright-colored posters. Could the 
children make some for our sale?” 

The child who made this paint- 
ing made one several months later 
of the outside of a carnival at 
night. He used some of the same 
brilliant colors he used in this pic- 
ture, but tried different combina- 
tions. Children learn about color 
by experimenting and by looking 
at the work of other children and 
the teacher who have used the 
same kinds of paints. 


Page AFTER children have stick 

printed the place cards, some 
of them may see other uses for 
stick-printed designs. Stick print- 
ing a plain paper box will make it 
attractive. 

When some children see the star 
ornament on this page, they may 
think of making a loose section on 
a string to dangle in the center of 
the star. Some will like to put gluc 
on it and scatter sparkling flakes 
on it to make it glisten. 

‘The candy cane is an idea which 
can be used in many construction 
projects. A shepherd’s crook made 
in this way could be put in the 
hand of a modeled shepherd. 
Page [F THE aluminum foil for 
the angels shown here is not 
available, children will like to 
make the figures out of construc- 
tion paper, using metallic paper 
for the wings. 


Page CHILDREN will need help 
54 in making this elephant. 
Many will then be so interested 
that their parents will help them 
to make other stuffed toys at home. 
A giraffe could be made with a 
long neck and projecting ears, a 
zebra of striped cloth, and so on. 

Children who like this stuffed 
elephant will no doubt enjoy mod- 
eling elephants, too. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils 
and a 7” WOOD RULER. The case is a long lasting compo 
leather, heavily stitched. Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either "SEASON'S GREETINGS" or "GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER". 


Should you desire to imprint a dozen pencils with the name 
of one student, they are available at the special price of 


0 


THE IDEAL 


XMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 





NO MONEY! YOU PAY 
YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 


ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time for Xmas 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
pencils and a 7” WOOD RULER. Pencils are with Brass Ferrules and rubber 
Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either "SEASON'S GREETINGS" or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 







GENUINE COMPO PENCIL SET: 


12¢ 


per set 


49c per dozen 


28 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


[Pe 6 GD GP 6 GS OD GP GE GD GP SEED GF GS 6D 6S 6S 68 68 Ge Oe ee oe 
| ARROW PENCIL CO., 128 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 
i Please send me: i 
I HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 10c Per Set i 

COMPO LEATHER SETS 12¢ Per Set j 
, Check Choice “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” | 
of Greetings: (] “SEASON’S GREETINGS” , 
| Name j 
i Address 5 
I City ; State I 
| | teach at School (Town) j 
| 1 will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. | 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
gre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Se nd it 
io us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
‘ign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tae Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowle dged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


One day while walking down the 
greet, four-year-old Sally saw an 
old man with a long white beard 
sitting on his porch. She turned 
to her mother and announced, 
“Now I know where Santa Claus 
lives.” 

MarGARET STANLEY 
Highland Springs, Virginia 


Our Christmas goodies included 
a jar of hard candy and a jar of 
cumdrops. When I offered some 
of the hard candy to my little niece 
she said, “I don’t like hard candy 
very well. Could I have some of 
the easy candy instead?” 

ELEANOR MERRIAM 
Chicago, Illinois 


We remarked that the mittens 
from Santa fitted perfectly. Seven- 
year-old Linda said, “He should 
know my size! He shook hands 
with me at school last week.” 

Erurt May Jones 
Elmira, Missouri 


As my small son and I passed the 
Elks’ Home, he saw the gilded elk 
on the lawn and shouted, “Oh, 
Mother, Ict’s visit Santa Claus!” 

EvetyN M. MacFarLanp 
Conneaut, Ohio 


After Christmas I heard two 
children talking. One asked the 
other, “How long will it be before 
we have another Santa Claus 
season?” 

James Eart Nortru 
Leesville, Louisiana 


A teacher asked, “Who was the 
first man to reach the North Pole?” 
“Santa Claus,” Ferris confident- 
ly replied. 
Jupira ScHILiinc 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Jane, do you know that there is 
a fire in your body all the time?” 
asked Jane’s teacher. 
“Yes,” replied Jane, “on a cold 
I “ “ a 
day I can see the smoke. 
MAurREEN PALAT 
Brooklyn, New York 





Judy Jo and her father often 
drove past a sign in front of an of- 
fice, which read, “Dr. M. F. Jones, 
Veterinarian.” “What is a veteri- 
narian?” asked Judy Jo, and her 
father told her that a veterinarian 
is a dog doctor. Several times 
Judy asked to sce the dog doctor. 
Then one day they stopped to sce 
Dr. Jones, but Judy Jo was disap- 
pointed. She said, “Daddy, he isn’t 
a dog doctor, he is just a man.” 

MyrtLe WEATHERHOLT 
Salem, Oregon 





Secing it start to snow, one of 
my first-graders exclaimed, “Oh, 
Miss Inglis, it’s leaking outside.” 

Lituian INGLIs 
Portales, New Mexico 


I was teaching a kindergarten 
class to paint a big picture. I had 
introduced the word frieze, and 
asked who recalled the word. 
Suddenly Danny’s face brightened 
and he announced, “A ice.” 

Jean ZAHN 
Floral Park, New York 











Santa left Anne a pair of leg- | 


gings. When invited by her aunt 
to go calling she 
claimed, “Oh, goody! 
put my pullets on.” 
EveLyN HaciIn 
Ohatchee, Alabama 


Wait till I 


During the Christmas season our 
second grade had learned to make 
polite responses. “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “The same to you” had 
become very familiar terms. Soon 
after Christmas one second-grader 
had a birthday which we celebrat- 
ed by singing “Happy Birthday to 
You.” As the song ended, he sur- 
prised us by saying, “Thank you, 
and the same to you.” 

Loutse V. Howsrein 
Chicago, Illinois 


. One day John asked his teacher, 
Miss Martin, do you know where 
my daddy is going for the govern- 
ment? He is going so far north 
he'll be just two hundred and fifty 
miles from Santa Claus.” 
Lucy LEHMANN 
Mankato, Minnesota 


joyfully ex- | 





breakfast? 


high health score. 











QUESTION: Where does cereal grain 
mean “Merry Christmas”? 


ANSWER: In Bulgaria. After the chil- 
dren have received their gifts, the 
father of the family sprinkles a handful 
of grain on the doorstep. Then every- 
one makes a Christmas wish fcr health, 
happiness and an abundant harvest. 


QUESTION: What is a “high-score” 


ANSWER: Glance tothe right. There’s 
a breakfast that will give you pep, help 
keep you “scoring” in school and games. 
You'll really enjoy that cereal, too, be- 
cause it tastes so good. Start every day 
with a good breakfast and add up a 


TEACHERS: Enlarged reprints available 
for classroom display and lesson use. Just 
write General Foods Consumer Service 
Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. for as many copies as you need, 










CEREAL % 


* ...for instance, Post's 
40% Bran Flakes... 
so good and good for you. 











A Product of General Foods 


{ine Friendly POSTS Cereals 


—— 





Are you POSTed ? | 


QUESTION: Why will this hockey 
player make a high score? 


ANSWER: He’s alert, fast. He won't 
miss many shots at the goal! That’s be- 
cause he keeps fit by sleeping and eat- 
ing properly. And you can be sure he 
helps protect his health goal by starting 
each day with 9 “high-score” breakfast! 








—— 
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Stil Vime/! 
ORDER 


Christmas 
Tencils 


Personalized 


THE gift for your pupils, 
relatives and friends 
that’s sure to please. 
Exceptional value offer, 
act now! 








pencils in box 


17% 


Individual name printed in 
gold on each pencil. Packed 
in an attractive Christmas 
gift box; or gift pencils print- 
ed with appropriate Christ- 
mas design. Order now, avoid 
disappointment. Orders will 
be filled on first come, first 
serve basis. 





Remittance must accom 
pany orders of less than 10 
packages. 






set in- 


and 


ler, excep- 


The Case : 
Extra well 
made of high 
quality leath- 
erette. 

The Pencils : 

Are fully 
guaranteed. 
The Ruler: 

White, opaque 
vinylite; un- 
breakable, 6 


inches long. 


“—=—“IMPORTANT! ORDER NOW ~~~] 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


903 Broadway, Cincinnatl, Ohio | 
Gentlemen Send me - boxes containing 4 pencils 
each, individuaily imprinted with names per list enclosed. | 
Please ship Pencll Kits Personalzed ..Plain | 
Be E ancnsssnnininiteecenteenedanmnnanaeieteitintnieiete | 
EIEN ccnmcaseensenscnsemmnnmmementnsienaet wean 
City State | 
School evece Grade or Title | 
Important: Please Print Names Plainly) 
Attach list te coupon 1 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 
Continued from page | 


Page THIS barrel-hoop rug will 
-” many 


help children put in 
happy hours at home. It is some- 
thing that is inexpensive and can be 


done with verv little supervision. 


Page 
56 


SOME children are interest- 
ed in one kind of handwork, 
i Vhese problems 
appeal to Children 
should have many opportunities 
to choose what they wish to do. 
Some children like to work with 
metal because it gives them an aes- 
thetic response, Others like softer 
The feel ol 


important in aesthetic responses 


some in another. 


will some, 


materials. texture 1s 


Page (NE, test of a good art lesson 
$7 is this: Do the children at a 
later date choose to use the tech- 
tree 
period to do what they wish? ‘This 


niques when they are given a 


crayon-rubbing — technique is one 
which is used many times. 

A school problem which inter- 
ests adults as well as children is a 
olten parents 
join children in working on it at 
home. 


One child reported, “My father 
and mother and I had a good time 


good one because 


last night. ‘They were glad that 
you showed me how to do this 
work so I could show them. We 


made twelve sheets full of Mexican 
men. ‘Tonight we are going to cut 
them apart and paste each one on 
a program. My mother is showing 
Mexican at her club.” 
When the school paves the way for 
parents and children to do things 
together at home, it is serving 
the community well. 


movies 


Page PUTTING Uncle Sam or 
other character on a 
pencil will greatly interest some 
children. Some will make these 
pencils for their mothers and fa- 
thers, fashioning some character 
the parents like. 

The coffee-can present gives a 
splendid opportunity for children 
to make original designs. Often 
they can make attractive border 
patterns, placing several on one 
can. Some will like to make all- 
over patterns. 


some 


Page ‘THIS page is very useful be- 

cause the have been 
planned. In making a design for 
any country, the color plays just 
as important a part as the lines 
and dark areas. 

This page is valuable also be- 
cause the writer has given definite 
directions for a finished product. 
Too often recipients of children’s 
gifts are supposed to be very en- 
thusiastic about a poor result. 
Children in intermediate and up- 
per grades can make things that 
are beautiful. It isn’t wrong to 
aim for a finished product when 
one is making something to give 
away. ‘Teachers need to lead chil- 
dren to see the difference between 
a carefully completed gift and 
free experimentation in design. 


( ol rs 
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The ends of human life -- the purposes of society 
--the means of reconciling freedom and order are 
now made clear and meaningful when Social 
Studies are taught with Modern’s Comprehensive 
Series Social Studies Maps of the United States. 
Designed to serve children and aid teachers in / 
grade school classes, these authentic maps are ) 
carefully organized, accurate and simple of 


understanding. 


Offered for your approval. Write now for NO 


RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. GOSHEN, 


Dept. 6128 
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GOMPRELENSIVE| 


SOCIAL STUDIES MAPS 
of THE UNITED STATES 
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Four Kittens 




















For Christmas and the Holidays, and for every day 
year. 

tion work; 
and so inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS ed 
for the 5% 
size. 
to choose. 


the 


‘The Perry Pictures 


To use in making calendars ; 
for scrap-books. Attractive, 


for compe 
educationa 


x 8 size; ONE CENT each for the 3x 
Hundreds of subjects in both sizes, from whic 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 beautiful pictures telling 
the Christmas story, each 5% x &; or 
or 30 especially selected 
delighted with them. 
where have used them for many years. 


30 art subjects 
for children. You will & 


Teachers and educators ever) 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


BOX 13, 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 









Sliver Plated a 
Gold Plated 








Sterling Silver - Ea. by 
1-10 Gold Filled d Each Dez. De C 125 ba 
Sliver Plated. $1.00 §. 96 Gold Piated 84 

R 525 Each Gold Plated 1.20 1,16 . Siver  # 

Sterling Silver $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.80 Gterting 

Sterling Silver 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled Le 
10 kt. top 3.75 Pi 

10 kt. Geld 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club 


All prices sabject to 20 
per cent Federal Tax. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.’: 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 








Established 1885 





HOME OFFICE: 
23 ©. JACKSON Bivo, New York City + Hyde 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 














APPLICATION $].3 
25 PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nation 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24¥’ 
Send good head , end show 
photo. Original returned unharo® 
Prompt service. Superior Qa 
since 1898, 


| MOEN PHOTO 
L 


SERVICE 
Box 867-0, a Crosse, Wi 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Everyone knows how great is the need !# 
teachers in every classification of educa 
Each executive in order to help the students ® q 
charge is seeking opportunity to give adv 4 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstandiag 
portunities are presented to teachers and oe 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member 
i 
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ag OS a _ aee 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nart. BANn BLoc Denver. COLo 


GRADE TEACHERS, WE NEED ye 
Good salaries. 
Coast States which pay best salaries. 
MENT. Unexcelled service. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D. Mer. 


Territory Entire West including 

FREE ENR 

Largest in the 
Member 
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TO ALL THE MILLIONS OF 


y tres up’ families | 


Oia - ‘ . 
the ingredients of 7-Up are proudly siated on the back 
of every bottle —‘‘Contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, 


lithia and soda citrates. Flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 


2 EEA ERNE « LBS ORY ELON D: I— EOME ELLE EEE GLD SNELL OIG ALD EE ALY ELAINE: 


LOO CGO LE OLE NOIRE LOE IE PEO Y Coe eel ee 
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* Attractive as Gifts 
* Valualle aa Texts 


| NOELS 
POELS 


Oe. OF or 


CORISTMAS 





100 carols 
legendary 
Bound in red 
cloth, stamped with 


Over 
with 


notes. 























































C dade: S silver. Size 6x 9. 
tee ; Complete, $1.50 
mOORr ER Or—jin red paper, 
~ carols only, 60¢ 
The Christmas Caroler—Cookson 
32 best-loved carols, size 
6x9, in three-color holi- 
day cover. $ .25 
Handbook of Games— Boyd 
300 favorites for children 
and adults. Easy to follow. 
Cloth bound. 2.00 
Mother Goose Dances-—Smith 
In the spirit of childhood 
for the very young chil- 
dren. Cloth bound 2.00 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 
615 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Enclosed find $ for: 
Noels cloth $1.50 
Noels Carols only .60 
_. The Christmas Caroler .25 
Handbook of Games 2.00 
Mother Gocse Dances 2.00 


Complete, 


Name 
St. of R.D saiuaennianninsiiasininie 


City... eaeenn . State state 














CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Now only 35c set 





The set contains 14 of more different patterns, 
each 10 inches high. Solve the problem of 
classroom decoration by letting VOUR pupils 
color and mount these interesting action scenes! 


Snow White 
Giagorbread Boy 
Three Little Pigs 
Littie Black Sambo 
Christmas 

Peter Rabbit 
Valentine 


Hansel and Gretel 

Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Hallowe'en 
Thanksgiving 

The Three Bears 
Transportation 

March of the Toys 


Easter Nursery Rhymes 
Circus Garden Elves 
Health 
Only 35c per set, postpaid. 
MP. 
“2 


1°); Gi :lele) Giger 


P © Box 14 Fresno. Calif 


oo radtelad VN I hi 








Christmas Art Package 


AlL NEW MATERIAL 
This big packet of criginal Christmas Art’ Material contains 
actual size designs, printed on the proper color of paper, 
ready to cut and use. Contains room decorations for every 


purpose, windows, tables, mantels and Christmas tree 
ornaments. Have your children make such gifts as tlower 
pots, plaques, memo pads, Christmas cards, etc, 


PREPARE FOR CHRISTMAS NOW 
oO R D tt R N o Ww Send tor complete 


package postpaid 
If you remit by ch 
Wustrated circular FREE! 


CHRISTMAS ART SEAVICE, Box 508-D, Park Ridge, tl. 


Of etional College of Cducation 


Thorough Preparation tor Teaching 


$1.00 


eck, please add be 















Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grad Children's demonstration school 
and observation cente: (mn Chicego’s lovely North 
Shore near lake, Begir mans classes and specially de 
signed courses for teachers and college graduate: 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms Write for catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 814R Evanston, Hil. 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go aa rapidly as your time and abi tits es permit. Equivalent to rest 
dent school work — prepares for entrance to college Standard H.s 
texts supplied, Diploma "aweede nd ¢ redit for H eubjects already 
complet 3 Single subjects if d ad. Free Bulletin on request. 


American School, Dept. 923, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 37 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to Tne 
Instructor. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


To Supmir MATERIAL 
Tur INsTrRucToR 


Hlow 
TO 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 842” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of cach manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put 
the 
indicate 


name and address on 
(A woman should 
whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, o 
a play. 


your 
first page. 


If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 

least five months in advance of 


sure 


the month for which the material 

is suitable (by December first for 

the May issue, for example). 
Address your contribution to 


Tue Insrrucror, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
in addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 
submitting contributions 
to “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in_ those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


THe 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy clsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the matcrial. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 


Before 


Eprror’s Swe or Ir 





OF TH 








FOLK DANCES 
£ BRITISH ISLES 








ke) hoy 









LEY 


W HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


PHE FOLK DANCE 
LIBRARY : 
ad) 


—s3 


Here may be a dream come true...a 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 











ful, 


THE TEACHING OF 


FOLK DANCE 
e ba 
th ny 


anwe eCweee 
ptamet 











to use. 


If further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $1.5. Just send your order directly to the authors 
SCHLOTTMANN, 


— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE 


ABBIE RUTLEDGE, on the faculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction 


Just about to come off the press is this help- 
fascinating new 5-vol, Folk Dance 
Lieuy, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
diagrams to make teaching easier. 

With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm, 

Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 















Printed with Pupils’ Names 
or with “Holiday Greetings 
from Miss (any name)” 


Pupils will appreciate Christmas gifts of 3 
or more of these name pencils. They are 
useful . . . and economical to give! Names 
or greeting statement are printed in rich gilt 


All have real 
Order early 


on assorted colored pencils. 
rubber erasers with brass tips. 


to be sure of delivery before Christmas. 


Less Than 10 Sets 


BOX 





Are 18c A Set Cpuslmas 


STEPS SEF Ao 
GIVE NAME PENCILS for ECONOMICAL CHRISTINAS om 
ALSO IDEAL FOR GETTING BETTER CLASS WORK 










SET OF 3 PENCILS 


A Special S¢ 
of 5 Pencils 

Packed In A 
Leatherette Ca 
Also Personalitté 


37c Per Set 


Send money order or check with 
printed list of names. No C.0D' 
please. We pay postage. Order no 
Quick delivery. 














NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. 


14 BOND ST., DEPT. 18, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 
signed by the teachers themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: 
Club Exchange, Tur INsrructror, Dansville, N.Y. 





British Columbia.— Our school is sit- Minnesota.—My pupils in grades one 
yated on the Alaska Ilighway, just at to eight and I should like to exchange 
mileage zero of the road. ‘This great letters, pictures, and products with | 









wwo-country highway should be of par- pupils and teachers in other states of 
ticular interest to American children. the United States and possessions, and 
My pupils in grades six, seven, and any foreign countries. Mixed farming 
ight are very cager to get correspon- is the chief occupation in our area. 
‘ dents from the United States and else- Address all mail to: Miss Beatrice 
2 where, and will exchange scrapbooks, Skohlik, Lucan, Minnesota. \) 
3 post cards, and letters, Personally, FOR ONLY 15¢ 
| should appreciate hearing from any Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one to oe 
; teachers, particularly those who cor- eight, and I should like to exchange | per pupil in 
responded with me a few years ago letters and cards with pupils and teach- _ 
rea the Club Exchange. Address: — ers from other states pe other coun- | orders of 5 or more 
Mr. A. R. Fisher, Ponce Coupe, bBrit- tries. We live in the north central | * 
t ish Columbia, Canada. part of Nebraska in an agricultural | you can give 
» region. Address all correspondence - 
California.—Our sixth-grade children to: Miss Ilelen Martens, Emmet, 
1 wish to exchange letters with other Nebraska. 
E girls and boys. We live about twenty 6 B | CG i S S UJ 7 S 0 F 
7 miles from Los Angeles, and are in the New York.-My pupils in the fifth, | 


center of a big airplane-production — sixth, and eighth grades, and I should 











’ area. There are many oil wells near like to exchange letters, pictures, and | Y 0 UJ N C A M ER ‘ C A 
uw, too. Address correspondence to: — post cards with children and teachers — | 
Mrs. Faye Wills, Ramona School, Bell- in foreign countries. We live near the | 
4 flower, California. New York State Barge Canal and old 
Indian trails. Address: Mrs. Mabel 
e California. he twenty-one pupils Murdock, Box 174, Fonda, New York. 
ind teacher of a rural s hool, grades ae for grades 2 to 5 
me through cight, would like to cor- Ohio.—The pupils in my fifth and OR 
respond with pupils and teachers in — sixth grades would like to exchange 
other schools. We are located within — letters with pupils in schools anywhere — | 
a lumber company, high up in the in the Unined States or in foreign 5 BIG ISSUES OF 
lrinity Mountains. Address all corre- countries. We live at the western | 
yondence to: Mr. Paris B. Simmons, edge of the Appalachian Plateau. The YOUNG AMERICA 
Jr, Wildwood E. School, Platina, chief occupations are farming and coal for grades 6 to 9 
California. mining. Our school is located five 
miles from a university town. Ad- . : : : 
California.—Our sixth-grade class in dress: Mrs. Gladys Simpkins, Sugar The Christmas Gift Your Pupils Are Sure to Enjoy 
the Rio Linda Grammar School would = Creek School, R.D. 3, Athens, Ohio. Here’s a way to give your pupils a Christmas gift they are 
like to correspond with children in certain to enjoy, and at the same time provide them with 
other parts of the United States or in Ohio.—My fourth grade and I should excellent: graded reading material each week for 5 or 6 
) loreign countries. We will exchange — like to exchange letters, pictures, and = | weeks .. . proven effective classroom magazines now used 
| & ‘ctters, pictures, souvenirs, and samples products with other fourth-grade chil- | by thousands of teachers everywhere. 
of produc ts and plants. We live about dren and teachers in the United States onsen seen on As thew Deer cast of cally 85 comme ner peal tat 
2-163 ae rca pogrom ae tay = ee H socngy Han aaa Toe — cae 4 and 5— — order 5 or vary oo provide this 
uric gold country for which Califor- tral School, Berea, Ohio. «|| Agabertul-pogeweckiy 8 pages. printed in 2 Rift your chose, will enjoy tor weeks aller 
~ nia is famous. Address: Mrs. Thelma | the beginning teader... conan... Our America... negprenrenggend vipat ey “ “rer oe 
gf Clark, Rio Linda Union School, Rio a ‘Is of fiftl simple _news...Children Prove it Yourself—Sci- ' you each week for distribution to your 
—S epee ; ’ eh, : Se pupes GF Ey Hee of Other Lands... Our ence and Nature Study = pupils. 
Linda, California. and sixth grades wish to exchange cor- America . . . Science ...Fun Page... Short ; 
respondence with other pupils of the Nature...fun Page. —Stories...News Review. A GAY GIFT CARD for Each Pupil at 
GIFT Illinois.—The teacher and pupils of | same grades. Address: .Mrs. Marian YOUNG AMERICA NO EXTRA COST 
Sangamon School, grades one to six, Mann, Arlington School, Delaware For grades 6 to9— We'll send you an attractive in- \ en A 
) would be glad to exchange letters and Avenue, N. Versailles Twp., East Venues tor You dividual Christmas gift card for t. hes 
souvenirs with other teachers and pu- McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 16 large color pages Cah pupil, with a place for his amy 
i nthe United States and foreign | See Se 
+ gemer We live in the vicinity of ['exas.-My pupils of the seventh = om colorful ilnane cunles af oot 
< tages gene egy 4 = grade would like to exchange lette rs ' fictien .  . you distribute them, A delight: 
4 iy Gallagher, Oakley, with girls and boys in schools in all contests... sports ful personal reminder to each 
Illinois, parts of the United States and _ its ; — ame" pupil of the gift from his 
possessions. Address: Miss Tina Curtis, —s . movies. teacher. 
lowa.—The pupils of my rural 122 School Street, Brenham, Texas. ~~ 


school, all grades, and I should like to ~ a) _ oe — SEND NO MONEY— — ee “7 


exchange letters, post cards, and pic- Texas._My  sixth-graders and I ° YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 





nares with pupils and teachers in should like to correspond with other | 32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. KR [ " Foal hal ot ean Geet 
any schools. We are in a farming _ pupils and teachers all over the United Please send me the following Christmas gift subscriptions with indi- wher yt 
and meat-packing community, near States and in countries overseas. We | vidual gift cards for my pupils: pene rn a 
Spirit and Okiboji lakes, scenes of are located on the Gulf of Mexico in ee ie ie eee JUNIOR READER (Grades 2-3) as 
Indian massacres, Address all corre- one of the greatest areas of the chem- | copies YOUNG AMERICA READER (Grades 4-5) | “The subject material fills 
mee to: Mrs. Eleanora Jensen ical industries of the United States. | 6 issues a Hn ed mn < 1d Sele Se eee 
ouse, 5()3 r Rae * ay aT : ae 2» er copies YOUNG AMERICA (Grades 6-9) | these boys and girls. Their 
a: 05 South 15th Street, Esther- Addr SS! Mr. O. B. Ethridge, Generai = lcns tar ae oer baat pore tay byte 
© Jowa, Delivery, Clute, ‘Texas. | enclose $ for these subscriptions. [] | prefer to pay later. has increased...” 
Mi - a ; | Rates above are for 5 or more subscriptions to one address ONLY. P.A.M,, Morwicown, Conn.— 
I ; imnesota. Phe fifth-graders of the West Virginia. My pupils in fifth, | ——— | 4S subscriptions 
fill City School would like to ex- sixth, seventh, and eighth grades wish School : 
Change letters ; ; . : -” elem intte ‘ : _ | | “| am as anxious to see 
. lett rs and pictures with other to exe hange letters and pie tures with ait attitacats oid caida Adie 
Pupils in the fifth grade. We are sit- pupils in other states and foreign coun- | on ee ant 
pated in the tourist region of Minne- tries. Address all correspondence to: — | a ane State FEC, Chiengo, i. 
ta. Address: Miss Verna Lee, Box Mrs. May Hi. Brown, Bozoo Graded 40 eolsciption 





32, Hill City, Minnesota. School, Bozoo, West Virginia. 
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What makes the wheels go round? 

















YOU could get the answer that rates an “A” from an 


automotive engineer. 


He’d tell you that it’s “torgue”—the force which makes 
something turn or twist. 


In a car, the engine makes this force and you have 
to transmit it to the wheels—at different rates for 
different driving conditions. Hence, gears and a clutch 


and a transmission were developed. 





For years, General Motors engineers have 
worked their brains overtime on the 
problem of transmitting torque in better 
ways, with less effort by the driver. 


They won their first success by synchronizing gears, which 
made shifting smooth and easy even for beginners. 


, ‘ ° ¢ ? ¢ ot Almos 
After more years, they came up with automatic transmissions The results? Look over the traffic on any busy street. 


providing proper driving ratios between engine and wheels half of the wheels going around will be on GM cars. 


automatically, and without clutch pedals. One of these, called Talk to the drivers and you'll hear something that adds up! 
Hydramatic Drive, uses gears to provide these ratios. The this: “You can’t beat a GM car for downright, all-rowé 
other, Dynaflow Drive, accomplishes this result by using oil value.” 


pre ssure to a tu rbine. On the airs HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 


450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


Now here is just one thing about a car—an easier way to 


. , “MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
get wheels turning—and a whole group of GM men con- 
centrate on nothing but that. NERAL 


For that’s how all-over value is built into GM cars. Groups 


FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


OTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 








of experts study out every fact about a car, every inch of 





material in it. 





FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK ave 







yan TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), of¢® 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Power Goes To Work,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-205-H, Detroit 2, Mich"? 
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Mrs. Santa’s Flight 


ERMA B. R. STEPHENSON 


RS. SANTA took off her glass- 
M es and rubbed her eyes as 
she settled back in her rocking 
chair by the fire. It had been such 
a rush getting Santa away with 
his bundles of toys! Now she de- 
cided that she would doze awhile 
by the fire before going to bed. 

Mrs. Santa’s feet were so very 
tired that she began to look for 
her bedroom slippers. As she was 
searching for them she thought 
she heard muffled sobs coming 
from the packing room. She tip- 
toed into the room to investigate. 
What do you think she saw? 

There in a corner behind some 
packing boxes was a baby china 
doll and underneath the work- 
bench of the elves was a little red 
rocking horse with a fuzzy yellow 
Teddy bear curled up beside him. 
The little china doll was lying 
face downward and she was al- 
most crying her heart out because 
someone had forgotten to put her 
into Santa’s sleigh. The ‘little 


yellow ‘Teddy bear was squeak- 
ing sadly as the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. And the red rocking 
horse was sighing as he rocked to 
and fro. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” wailed 
Mrs. Santa. “Three little chil- 
dren are going to be so unhappy 
when you are not by their stock- 
ings in the morning. But how can 
you get there? Santa has taken 
all the reindeer, and I am the 
only one here! I wonder—” she 
“There is Santa’s red 
airplane. I have taken rides with 
Santa and I know how he drives 
it, but I’ve never driven it myself. 
Oh, dear! ‘There is no other way, 
I know. I must do it.” 

So, having made up her mind, 
Mrs. Santa slipped her fur coat 
over her housedress and put on 
her hat. Next she found Santa’s 
old list of girls and boys, got the 
toys, and along with them a bag 
of nuts and fruit, which 
carried to (Continued on page 68) 


mused. 


she 


Tippy Finds a Home 


BELLE D. 


IPPY was a little fuzzy brown 
Teddy bear with eyes of yel- 
low glass and a saucy, black, plush 
nose, which turned up at the end. 
He was a chubby little fellow, 
and usually very happy. But one 
thing had him worried just now. 
He was worried over who would 
get him for Christmas. 

“Oh, I hope Santa leaves me 
in some home where the children 
are nice to their toys,” he was say- 
ing out loud. “I don’t want to 
have my ears torn off or my 
nose bitten by some spoiled, cross 
child.” 

Tippy was talking so loud that 
one of Santa’s workshop brownies 
heard him talking to himself. 

“This will never do, Tippy,” 
the brownie said, as he walked 
over to him. “I shouldn’t worry, 
if I were you.” And he gently 
patted ‘Tippy’sfuzzy head. “Santa 
knows you are the best little 
Teddy bear here. You are obe- 
dient and kind, and make people 
happy. Santa will choose a very 
good home for you.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” cried 
Tippy, and his face lighted hope- 
fully; but only for a moment. 
“Funny things happen, though,” 
he recalled, “like last year, when 
Dolly Dimples fell out of the 
sleigh and landed in_ Betsy 
Sulkey’s house. That was awful! 
And the Christmas before that 
one, a brownie mixed the gifts, 
and my cousin Donno who should 
have gone to Susie Gay’s house, 
went to Carl Crank’s instead.” 

“Well, don’t worry,” reassured 
the brownie. “This year, every 
single toy has been checked by us 
three times! So you'll surely get 
to the house Santa decides is the 
right one for you. But I can’t 
tell you where that is, for only 
Santa knows.” 

“Goodness! You have made 
me feel much better already! Oh, 
thank you,” said Tippy. 

After what seemed a long time 
to Tippy, Christmas Eve came at 


HAYDEN 


last. What excitement there was 
in Santa’s toyshop! Brownies 
were as busy as beavers, piling 
gifts in Santa’s sleigh. 

The reindeer stamped their 
feet, the sleigh bells jingled mer. 
rily, and the brownies finally 
shouted, “Hurrah! Off you go, 
Santa!” 

“My, my!” exclaimed Santa, 
as he pulled on his fur-lined mit- 
tens. “Is it really time to start? 
Well, that’s a wonderful load of 
gifts and toys for all the good chil- 
dren. Let’s go, reindeer,” and 
snapping his fingers, he started 
the sleigh off through the snow, 

Tippy was sticking out of the 
top of Santa’s pack. What fun 
he had! Why, he could see ev- 
erywhere! His ears and nose got 
so cold that he snuggled among 
the other toys and all you could 
have seen was two glass eyes shin- 
ing in the starlight. 

Tippy watched eagerly as Santa 
stopped at the first house. He 
leaned over and looked down the 
chimney into a big living room. 
There he saw a little boy who 
would not go to bed! 

“No! No!” the boy screamed 
at his mother. “I will have my 
presents now! Give them to me!” 

“Santa! Please don’t leave me 
here,” cried Tippy. “That boy 
wouldn’t be good to me at all!” 

“Don’t fear, Tippy,” said Santa 
sadly, and he drove rapidly away. 

When Tippy peeked down the 
chimney at the next place, he saw 
two girls quarreling over who 
should have the bigger stocking. 
“T want it!” screamed the older 
sister. “No!” yelled the younge 
girl, “It’s mine!” 

Santa shook his head sadly. 
“On, reindeer, on,” he called. 

In the next house, everything 
was quiet, and Santa left mam) 
toys. Then he visited still mor 
homes, filling the stockings. 

Next they came to a smal 
white house with pretty snow 
covered trees around it. Tipp! 


BRSCORSCOR SCR SOR 
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had to climb up on some of the 
other toys to look down this 
chimney. ‘There he saw two 
middle-sized stockings and a very 
tiny one! In the beds two boys 
and a tiny baby were fast asleep. 
“Oh!” said Tippy. “I wonder 
what toys will be left here.” 
Santa chuckled as he reached 
into the bag and took out two 
airplanes, two footballs, and two 
trains for the twin brothers. 


“Now what shall I leave for 
Baby?” he asked. And as Tippy 
watched, Santa chose a sheep, a 
pink sweater, and—TIPPY! 

“Oh!” cried Tippy. “Thank 
you! Thank you, dear Santa! 
This is just the home I want!” 

As Santa laid him down where 
Baby could find him in the morn- 
ing, Tippy Teddy Bear closed his 
yellow glass eyes and fell fast 
asleep, too! 


Breakfast with Santa 


PHYLLIS McCALLUM 


ANTA CLAUS picked up his big 
bag and walked across the 
crunchy snow, whistling merrily. 
“Molly, ’'m home!” he called to 
Mrs. Santa Claus in the warmest, 
jolliest voice in all the world. 
The door swung open and an- 
other voice, as sweet and rip- 
pling as a little stream bubbling 
over pebbles, answered, “Merry 
Christmas, Santa dear. Did you 
visit all the children? Come in 
and rest. Ill put the bag away. 
Where are Tinker and Skim?” 
“They went home to tell the 
other elves we are back,” Santa 
answered, as he crumpled into 
his big easy chair. “And are they 
hungry!’ They won’t be late for 
breakfast this year, Molly.” 
Santa dozed while Mrs. Santa 
Claus hurried in the kitchen with 
the last-minute preparations for 
the big Christmas breakfast the 
elves always had at Santa’s house. 
Suddenly, all the elves, dressed 
in their holiday clothes, came 
trooping into the house. Such 
excitement! ‘There were baby 
elves, mommie and daddy elves, 
and grandpa and grandma elves. 
Little daddy elves climbed up 
on the table to light the red can- 
dies. Other elves poured clear 
red cranberry juice into goblets 
and spooned steaming porridge 
into big and little bowls. There 
were only two big bowls—for 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa, of course. 
The other bowls, knives, forks, 


and spoons were just  elf-size. 
There were tiny high chairs for 
the baby elves and high benches 
with ladders up their backs for 
the grown-up elves. 

At last everything was ready. 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa led the elves 
over to the long table. 

The elves found their places 
with much chattering and squeal- 
ing. Mommie elves tied bibs on 
the baby elves and then all looked 
expectantly toward Santa. He 
lifted his goblet of cranberry juice 
and clinked it against Mrs. Skim’s 
tiny goblet. “Merry Christmas 
to everybody,” he proposed. 

Mrs. Santa Claus and Elf Kerry 
clinked their glasses together, and 
all up and down the table glasses 
were clinking as all the elves fol- 
lowed their example. 

“Merry Christmas to every- 
body—everywhere,” Kerry cried. 

Then they ate and ate and ate 
until their tummies were all warm 
and full. Santa then leaned back 
in his chair at the head of the 
table. At his right sat Mrs. Skim, 
who was in charge of the doll 
clothes. Next to her was ‘Tinker, 
who makes trains. Kerry, the 
carpenter who makes all the doll 
furniture, sat near Mrs. Santa 
Claus; and Skim, the oldest elf 
with the bald head, was already 
nodding. ‘Tinker squirmed impa- 
tiently on his bench. “Isn’t it 
time for our story now, Santa?” 
he remarked. 


“What story shall we have this 
year?” Santa asked. 

“A fairy story!” “An animal 
story!” “A giant story!” ‘They 
all called at once. 

“Here! One at a time! What 
story would you like to hear, 
children?” 

“Tell us,” one elf child shouted 
louder than the others, “how you 
became Santa Claus.” 

“Oh, yes!” squealed another 
elf child, “Tell us about the mag- 
ic reindeer—and us.” 

Santa laughed that rich mel- 
low laugh of his and began his 
story. “Many, many years ago, 
when your grandmas were chil- 
dren, Mrs. Santa Claus and I al- 
ways dreaded to see Christmas 
come, because we had no chil- 
dren of our own. We weren't 
even going to have a Christmas 
tree another Christmas. 

“As I came into the house aft- 
er feeding the reindeer one day, 
Mrs. Santa Claus said excitedly, 
‘Santa, why don’t we pretend all 
the children in the world are ours 
on Christmas morning? Why don’t 
we make toys for them—dolls— 
wagons—blocks—painting books— 
everything children like—and the 
night before Christmas you drop 
them down the chimney of each 
home that has a child in it? How 
happy the children will be—and, 
oh, how happy we shall be get- 
ting ready to surprise them! We 
could be making things all year 
long. Wouldn’t that be fun?” 

“*What a wonderful idea that 
is, Molly! I exclaimed. ‘But will 
we be able to make enough things 
for the children without help” 


Ral PH AVERY 





“We soon decided that we 
would need helpers. The elves in 
the forest were the people we 
wanted if I could persuade them 
to help us. They were shy and 
would run to hide if they heard 
anyone coming. But I knew elves 
are always ready to help anyone 
who needs help.” 

Smiles and nods of agreement 
were coming from the elves all 
around the table. 

“Well, as I drew near to a fro- 
zen pond one day,” he went on, 
“T heard merry shrieks of laugh- 
ter. There, tumbling on the ice, 
were dozens of happy little fel- 
lows playing leapfrog. I reached 
down quickly and scooped one 
up in my hand—Tinker, here, it 
turned out to be. The others all 
dived into a hollow log, but I 
could see them huddled together 
in the end of it, peering out. 

“The moment that they over- 
heard me saying to ‘Tinker, ‘I 
need help, they all popped out 
and listened eagerly. 

“While I was explaining my 
plan to them, something flashed 
by me, and all I could recognize 
were legs. ‘They were going so 
swiftly that their hooves scarcely 
touched the ground. ‘They seemed 
to be flying. 

“*What was that? I gasped, 
for they were already out of sight 
before I could get my breath. 

“*They are the eight reindeer 
brothers,’ said Tinker, ‘and they 
are the fastest reindeer known.’ 

“*H-m! I wonder whether I 
could persuade them to pull my 
sleigh of toys on Christmas Eve?” 
I pondered. (Continued on page 84) 
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The Sweetest Doll of All 


FAYE MILLER 


FTER many dolls had been 
A finished and were standing 
very straight and beautiful on the 
shelves, the toymaker had said to 
himself, ““Now, I need just one 
He hunted 


among his boxes until he found a 


more—a baby doll.” 


chubby doll with dimples here, 
there, and everywhere, and with 
one turned-up toe. It required 
only a little paint to make it look 
like a baby. 

The toymaker gave the doll 
big blue eyes, pink cheeks, and 
He put a little 
pink on its dimpled knees, its toes, 


But 


when he was putting the last bit 


light brown curls. 


and its fingers. suddenly, 
of pink on the turned-up toe, the 
doll slipped in his fingers and 
stuck her litthe round nose into a 
can of black paint. 

‘The and 
rubbed until ail the black paint 


toymaker rubbed 
came off except a tiny bit on the 
very tip, and that just would not 
“Well,” he laughed, 
“you do look like a real baby 


come off. 


now, with that litthe smudge on 
the end of your nose. [ll just put 
a blanket on you and send you 
anyway.” 

So the baby doll was tucked in 
a box with a pretty pink blanket 
and sent with the others to the 


shopkeeper to sell for Christmas. 
Being a baby, she didn’t mind the 
little spot on her nose. 

The shopkeeper, however, felt 
“Well, of 
all things!” he exclaimed when 
he opened the box and observed 


differently about it. 


the smudge, “I'll never sell that 
doll!” 

He pushed the box into a cor- 
ner on the top shelf. 

‘Tony, who sold newspapers in 
the evenings, stepped out of the 
whirling snow into a lighted door- 
He pulled his neck out of 
his coat collar and shook some of 
the snow from his cap. He put 
his hand down into his pocket 
and pulled out some coins. “Sold 


way. 


the last paper,” he said to him- 
self. 


I have. 


“Now lIet’s see how much 
Fifty cents—seventy-five , 
a dollar and a quarter!” 
Pulling his coat tighter around 
him, he left the doorway on a 
He knew where to go to get 
that scarf for mother. It would 
cost exactly fifty cents. But the 
doll Mary wanted was a differ- 
ent matter. He had thought he'd 
get the nicest doll he could find 


run. 


with the money he had left after 
the scarf was bought, but Mary 
had written a letter to Santa Claus 


“T should like a 


that morning. 
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fat little baby doll, please,” the 
letter had said, ‘‘and it will not 
need clothes—just a blanket. I 
will make its clothes.” 

“T must find that 
where,’ ‘Tony determined. “What 


doll some- 


good is a big brother, anyway, if 
he can’t get the one thing his 
little sister wants most of all for 
Christmas?” 

When _ the was tucked 
safely under Tony’s arm, he 
grasped the remaining seventy- 
five cents in his pocket and looked 
around. Across the street was a 
toyshop that looked as if it might 


scarf 


have dolls that would not cos 
more than he could afford to Pay, 
“What do you want?” the 
shopkeeper asked a bit crossly 
when Tony entered the store. — 
“I want a doll,” Tony replied, 
“but I have only seventy-five 
cents.” 
“That isn’t much to buy a doll 
with,’ grunted the shopkeeper, 
“I know, but Mary wants a 
baby doll, sir,’ Tony began. 
“Oh, she does!” said the shop- 
keeper. Suddenly he remembered 
something. “Now that makes a 
difference. (Continued on page 68) 


The First Noel 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


Christmas 
play this evening,” said Judy, 


ET’S make up a 


as the family were eating des- 
sert at dinner. 

“And sing carols,” said Lois. 

“Let's have shepherds, too,” 
added Paul. 

“Mother, will you and Father 
be in the play, too?” asked Judy. 

Father said, “I was reading 
in the paper that hundreds of 
years ago people used to make up 
Christmas plays and Christmas 
carols too. ‘They rigged up cos- 
tumes from whatever they had on 
hand and gave their plays out- 
doors around an open fire.” 

“We might pretend we were 
outdoors,” Judy said. 

“Let’s make it a radio play and 
have Father be the announcer!” 
Paul exclaimed. 

Mother lifted the baby from his 
high chair. “Paul, will you and 
Janie clear the table? Judy and 
Lois, please wash the dishes while 
I put Billy to bed. You can be 
planning the play and the cos- 
tumes, as you work.” 

Father nodded. “And [Il start 
making the living room look like 
outdoors for our play.” 

In about half an hour when 
Mother came downstairs every- 
thing was ready. The light in the 
living room was dim blue like a 
starry night. Father had covered 
the lights with blue tissue paper. 
In the center of the room several 
large construction blocks were 
piled over a flashlight covered 
with a piece of orange tissue pa- 
per. Many sheep (really sofa 


pillows made into little rolls) lay 
sleeping near by. 

Father stood by the floor lamp. 
He used the brass knob on the 


top for a_ broadcasting micro- 
phone. He announced, “This is 
Station O-L-S-O-N. This eve- 


ning we invite all you listeners to 
come with us as we go back many 
hundreds of years into the past to 
hear a Christmas play. The coun- 
try is wild and unsettled. There 
are no cities, and no good roads. 
People live far apart on _ little 
farms. ‘They travel on foot or on 
horseback. ‘There are no radios 
to hear, no movies to see, and no 
books to read. 
few 


There are only a 
schools or monas 
teries where monks teach a few 
classes of men and boys. It is to 
these monasteries that the people 


church 


come from many miles around 
for the Christmas celebration. 
The best part of the festival is the 
homemade play about the birth 
of the Christ child. The people 
take the parts of the different 
characters. ‘They have arranged 
their stage and made costumé 
from whatever they had at hand. 
The monk will tell the story and 
the people will pantomime it. 
The actors will 
about their costumes.” 

Paul stood by the microphone 
and said, “I am an old shepherd. 
I am using Daddy’s golf club for 
my crook. My cloak is made 
from the baby’s carriage robe. It 
hangs loose from my shoulders 
My hair is rumpled, because shep 
herds do not have combs.” 


now tell you 
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Judy said, “I am a young shep- 
herd boy. I am using our great- 
grandfather's cane for my crook. 
I] am wearing Paul’s coat turned 
wrong side out for a sheepskin 
cape. I have a scarf wrapped 
around my head for a turban.” 

Janie said, “I am Shep, the 
dog. Mother's fur tippet is around 
my neck. It makes me look shag- 
gy. I say Bowwow!” 

Lois said, ““Mother and I are 
the angels; we do not need cos- 
tumes aS we are not seen. We 
stand on chairs in the hall so that 
our voices will come from above. 
I will turn on the hall light and it 
will shine through the doorway 
like the star.” 

Then Father came back to the 
microphone. He said, “Our play, 
‘The First Noel, is about that 
first Christmas eve, long ago. 

“Once upon a time men in the 
fields were keeping watch over 
their sheep. An old shepherd and 
his sheep dog sat by the fire. A 
young shepherd walked quietly 
among the sleeping sheep. All at 
once the boy turned, called to the 
dog, and pointed with his staff. 
In an instant, Shep gave a low 


growl and bounded into the shad- 
ows. Soon he came back to the 
boy who patted his head as if to 
say, ‘Good dog! You know how 
to frighten the wolves away.’ 
“Suddenly, a sound of singing 
filled the air. The two shepherds 
lifted their faces to the sky. There 
a bright light appeared. Now 
they could hear the angels’ words, 
‘Born is the King of Israel. 
“The young shepherd looked at 
his father and asked, ‘Where?’ 
“As if in answer to his ques- 
tion the voices sang out clearly, 
‘O come ye, O come ye to Beth- 
lehem!’ 
away. 
to move toward the light. ‘The 
young shepherd followed. Then 
he turned back to pat Shep, tell- 
ing him to guard the sheep. Shep 


Slowly the sound faded 
The old shepherd began 


watched his master until he could 
no longer see him. ‘Then he went 
and stood by the sheep.” 

The announcer paused, and 
there came the sound of voices 
singing. 

‘““Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel.” 

Father spoke again into the 
microphone, (Continued on page 68) 


Christmas Fiesta 


ESTHER H. 


I was Christmas Eve in a lit- 
tle Mexican village. In Benito’s 
back yard something was stirring 
in the darkness! 

Gabriel, the little donkey, was 
stretching his neck over the fence 
that separated Benito’s and Peter 
Swain’s yards. He was_ busily 
nibbling off all the green branch- 
és from Peter’s Christmas tree, 
which leaned against the fence 
Where Peter’s daddy had left it. 

After Peter went to bed, his 
daddy came out to take the tree 
into the house. There was noth- 
ing left but the trunk and very 
few bare branches. Since Mexi- 
cans do not use Christmas trees, 
Mr. Swain knew he could not 
find another in time. He had 
brought this one a long way in 
his car that very day. 

Peter's mother and daddy were 
sorry, for they knew he would 
be disappointed with no tree. 

Benito, who had stayed up very 
late helping his family get ready 


DOOLITTLE 


for the Christmas fiesta, went out 
in the yard to put Gabriel into 
his shed for the night. He saw 
what the little donkey had done, 
and he knew just how sad his lit- 
tle American neighbor would feel 
the next morning. 

He was very sorry indeed. He 
would talk to Granny. She al- 
ways knew what to do in emerg- 
encies, and Benito was quite sure 
that this was an emergency. ‘They 
talked a long time; then Benito 
knocked softly at the Swain’s 
back door. 

When Peter’s father opened the 
door, Benito explained, “Gabriel 
is a very bad donkey, but he did 
not know it was Peter’s Christmas 
tree he was eating.” He swal- 
lowed hard. “Granny says if you 
will let Peter come to our fiesta 
breakfast tomorrow morning, she 
will get you a tree to decorate 
while he is with us.” 

Peter was up at dawn, and so 


was Daddy. “Benito wants you 
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to come to their fiesta breakfast 
as soon as you are dressed, Peter,” 
he called. 

“But, Daddy, I want to see my 
tree. Can't I just 

“When you get back, Peter. 
The tree will wait,” 
firmly. 


Daddy said 


Breakfast at Benito’s was a very 
gay affair. ‘There was a huge 
platter of fried tortillas (little flat 
corn cakes) with a delicious sauce 
to eat on them. Benito was the 
youngest of a large family. ‘They 
were all there except Granny. 

“And now, Peter, we have the 
pinata,” announced Benito proud- 
ly, after they had eaten all they 
could. Everybody went into the 
living room. Hanging from a 
hook in the ceiling was a huge 
red clown as big as Peter himself. 
It was decorafed with streamers 
and large white paper flowers. 
The lower part of the clown’s 
together, 
and they seemed very heavy. 

Benito’s mother tied a white 
handkerchief around Benito’s eyes 


pantaloons were tied 


and gave him a big stick. ‘Then 
she turned him around a few 
times and said, “Go! Benito! Go 
break the pinata!” 

Benito lunged forward, but he 
could not seem to hit the clown. 

Everybody else tried in turn. 
During the second time around, 
Peter hit the piiata with a great 
Rattle! Rattle! Bump! 
Things flew in all direc- 


crash. 
Bang! 
tions and hit the floor and the 
walls like hailstones. 

Benito snatched Peter’s blind- 
fold and cried, “Hurry, Peter! 
All you can pick up is yours!” 

What a scramble took place! 
There were candies, nuts, crack- 
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ers, whistles, rattles, and many 
small Mexican toys and orna- 
ments scattered all over the floor. 
In no time Peter had a large pa- 
per bag full of presents. 

“Thank you very much, I 
think your Christmas fiesta is lots 
of fun. Tye had a wonderful 
time,” he said. Then Peter shook 
hands all around. “Now Benito 
must come home with me and see 
our tree and get the presents I 
have for him.” 

The littlke Mexican boy was 
really surprised when Mrs. Swain 
opened the front door. He knew 
Granny was smart but 

Peter's Christmas “tree” was 
poinsettia 
Its branches were hung 


made of blossoming 
plants! 
with silver tinsel rain and small 
silver cornucopias brimming with 
popcorn and candy. ‘There were 
tiny blue lights winking in and 
out among the big red flowers. 
Under the tree were packages of 
all sizes, done up in bright red 
tissue paper. 

After a long time Benito said, 
“Peter, I must tell you what that 
bad Gabriel did last night, so you 
will know why you did not have 
an American Christmas tree.” 

When Benito finished telling 
about what Gabriel had done, 
Peter laughed and laughed. 

“You don’t mind, then? You 
are not angry with Gabriel or 
with me?” asked Benito. 

“Why, this has been the hap- 
piest Christmas I’ve ever had!” 
Peter cried. “If Gabriel hadn’t 
eaten my tree I wouldn't have 
known what fun you have at your 
Christmas fiesta. I wouldn’t have 
had this beautiful poinsettia tree 
either. How could I be angry?” 
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The Christmas Fish 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


I po hope Majken will like her 

Christmas present,’ Selma ex- 
claimed, as she wrapped the dain- 
ty apron in tissue paper and tied 
it with red ribbon. Majken was 
her very best friend, who lived 
next door. 

Like everybody else in Sweden, 
the Erdmann family had_ been 
getting ready for Christmas ever 
since the first of December. ‘They 
had made gifts for one another 
and for all their 


friends and 


neighbors. ‘The house had been 
cleaned and scrubbed, and every 
bit of brass had been polished 
until it shone like gold. 

Many loaves of bread had been 
baked in the great oven. 
cheese had been molded into 
dainty shapes, and all sorts of 


Sweet 


cakes and cookies had been made 
and stored away for the holidays. 

Now it was Christmas Eve, and 
the only thing left to be done was 
to cook the Christmas Eve supper 
itself—the rice pudding with its 
one almond, the fat goose, and 
the dried fish, which had been 
soaking in a pail of lye water for 
days. 

You may think dried fish a 
queer sort of food to serve at 
Christmas time, but lutfisk is a 
very special kind of fish. How 
good it would taste, after it had 
been boiled for hours and covered 
with a thick milk gravy! 

“There is nothing better than 
the Christmas fish!’ the Erdmann 
children always said. “It is al- 


most as good as the fat goose, 
itself!” 

Selma looked out of the win- 
dow to see whether her mother 
was coming, but she was not in 
“I had better put the fish 
on to boil,’ she said to herself, 
“or it may not get done in time.” 

At that very moment, she heard 


sight. 


a scratching at the door and a 
“That must be Majken’s 
cat,” she thought. 


miaow. 


Sure enough, when she opened 
the door, a big black cat marched 
in and began rubbing himself 
against her legs. 

“Glad Frill, Oskar,” she greet- 
ed him, for that is how you say 
“Merry Christmas” in Swedish. 
“Do you want some cream?” 

The cat purred as if he under- 
stood what she was saying. Ever 
since he was a little kitten, he had 
been coming to visit her almost 
every day. 

Selma went to the pantry for 
the cream. She was gone only a 
moment; but when she came back 
both Oskar and the fish were 
gone. ‘There were drops of water 
all the way across the floor from 
the fish pail to the open window. 

“You naughty, naughty cat!” 
she cried. “Come right back with 
that fish!” But she might just as 
well have saved her breath, for 
Oskar was not even in sight. He 
had jumped over the fence and 
was already on his own steps. 

“Whatever shall we do without 
the Christmas fish?” cried Selma. 


“It is too late to get another one 
ready, for they take so long to 
soak!” Then she became very 
angry. ‘“Majken had no right to 
let her cat come over here,” she 
told herself. “She might have 
known he would be sure to get 
into something. “I’m going to 
get even by not giving her Christ- 
mas present to her!” 

She was still pouting when her 
mother and sister returned. “‘Nev- 
er mind,” said Moder Erdmann, 
when she heard what had hap- 
pened. “There will be plenty to 
eat, for the goose is large, and we 
have no end of good things.” 

But Selma would not let her- 
self forget what Majken’s cat had 
done. “I’m not going to give her 
the present,” she whispered. “T’ll 
just keep the apron or give it to 
someone else.” 

That idea did not make her 
feel any better. Even the thought 
of the beautiful Christmas tree 
that was waiting did not thrill 
her, as it always had before. 

“Why don’t you take Majken’s 
gift to her while the goose is 
roasting ?’’ Moder Erdmann asked. 

Selma said she would rather do 
it later. She did not want to tell 


her mother she wasn't going to 
give the apron to her at all. 

At last, the table was decorat. 
ed and all the Christmas goodies 
were piled on it. Soon the door 
would be thrown open and they 
would see the tree with its gold 
and silver stars, its little flags, 
shining glass balls, and silver tin. 
sel. Then they would go in and 
open their gifts and after that 
they would sit down to the Christ. 
mas Eve supper. 

Just then, there was a knock at 
the door, a call of “Glad Frill!” 
and a gay package came flying 
into the room. 

“For Selma from Majken,” 
was printed on the card in big 
letters. She unwrapped it, and 
there lay a dainty collar trimmed 
with handmade lace. 

“Oh!” Selma cried. “It’s just 
what I have been wanting for a 
long, long time!” 

She thought of the apron that 
she had made for her friend, the 
one she had decided not to give 
to her. “I don’t suppose she 
knew Oskar was coming here,” 
she told herself. “Anyhow, I was 
very stupid to leave a cat alone 
with a fish.” (Continued on page 68) 


The Nicest Present 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


IMMY CENTER was shoveling 
J snow for his mother and think- 
ing about earning some money for 
her Christmas present. He had, 
so far, not quite two dollars and 
Christmas was less than a week 
away. 

His father’s present had been 
finished a long time ago, and it 
was safely hidden in his room 
now. It was his own drawing of 
his father’s sailboat, put in a 
frame that he had made from an 
old frame his mother had discard- 
ed. He sandpapered the frame 
and rubbed in polish until the old 
pine shone like silk. 

Jimmy had set his heart on an 
album of records for his mother. 
“Ive almost two dollars, Dad,” 
he had told his father the night 
before, “and I’m going to buy 
Mother an album of records. 
Would two dollars be enough?” 

His father had shaken his head. 
“Not for the kind of records you 


mean, Son,” he said. “But per- 
haps you'll have a chance to eam 
some more money.” 

“That’s the trouble, Dad,’ 
Jimmy explained. “I don’t have 
much time after I help Mother 
and Mrs. Lacey.” 

Not that Jimmy didn’t like to 
help! He loved his mother, and 
doing things to make her work 
easier made him happy. As for 
Mrs. Lacey—she was old and lived 
alone down the street. Jimm) 


was trying to look after her while J 


her son Tom was away. Tom 
had done many things for Jimmy, 
like teaching him to fish and help- 
ing him with his model plane. 
Jimmy was glad to have a chance 
to help Mrs. Lacey, and he would 
not take any money for it. 

His father looked thoughtful 
and then said, “Your mother 
will like whatever you can buy, 
Jimmy. She knows how bus 
you've been.” 
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if he had the last day before 
Christmas free, Jimmy knew he 
could make last minute deliveries 
for Mr. Thompson at the corner 
grocery store. But the last day 
when he awoke, he saw that there 
had been a heavy snowfall the 
night before and that would mean 
a morning's shoveling of snow for 
Mother and Mrs. Lacey. “Maybe 
if I hurry, there'll still be time 
this afternoon,” he thought. 

It was almost noon when he 
finished cleaning off Mrs. Lacey’s 
walk. He was ready to leave 
when she called to him. “I’ve 
been trying to get down to 
Mr. Durkee’s shop, but it’s been 
too slippery. for me,” she said. 
Jimmy held his breath. Just this 
once he did not want to take time 
for an errand. But Mrs. Lacey 
went on, “It’s that little chime 
clock I had repaired for ‘Tom and 
Faith. I want to have it for them 
when they come tomorrow. Could 
you get it for me?” 

Jimmy hesitated, but only for 
afew seconds. Then he said, “T’ll 
get it for you, Mrs. Lacey.” 

After lunch, Jimmy hurried to 
the repair shop, but he had to 
wait for Mr. Durkee to finish the 
clock. So he began wandering 
around the shop, looking at the 
cases of jewelry and the curious 
old clocks. He was examining 
a battered, weoden box when 
Mr. Durkee looked up. 

“Open it, Boy,’ Mr. Durkee 
said. “It will play a pretty lit- 
tle tune.” Jimmy lifted the lid 
and music began to play. “It’s 
an old-fashioned music box,” ex- 
plained Mr. Durkee. “Doesn't 
look like much on the outside, but 
it plays as well as it ever did.” 

Jimmy was listening to the tune 
when suddenly he thought what a 
wonderful surprise it would make 
for his mother. He could sand- 
paper the box as he had the pic- 
ture frame and rub in polish to 
make it shine. When he asked 
the price, he found it was more 
than he had—almost twice as 
much—and so there was nothing 
to do but tell Mr. Durkee that he 
could not afford to buy it. 

Mr. Durkee watched as Jimmy 
packed Mrs. Lacey’s clock very 
carefully with papers in his ex- 
Press wagon. “I like the way you 
take pains with that clock, Son,” 
he said. “I have some things that 
must be delivered today and I 
need help. (Continued on page 68) 


The Pageant at Gibson’s Falls 


HE Christmas pageant at 

Gibson’s Falls was going to 
be simply scrumptious, according 
to everybody in Miss Thurston’s 
seventh grade. It was the Big 
Day of the school year, and ex- 
cited conversations about it al- 
ways began the first school day 
in December. 

And that was the day when 
Car'line and Carmella, the Rice 
twins, first came to school in 
Gibson’s Falls. 

Carline and Carmella looked 
exactly alike. Both were thin, 
with wispy blond hair, and big 
blue eyes that looked somewhat 
scared. They didn’t dress alike. 
Car'line’s plaid dress looked as 
though it had belonged to some 
fatter person, and Carmella’s blue 
skirt was the work of an inexpe- 
rienced dressmaker—herself. 

Miss Thurston introduced them 
that Monday morning to the as- 
Rice, as 
a last name, was unknown until 


sembled seventh grade. 


that moment in the school at 
Gibson’s Falls. It struck the sev- 
enth grade as being funny, and 
when John Daley wrote “Carmels 
and Rice pudding” on his tablet, 
everyone giggled. Miss Thurston 
was annoyed and shook her head, 
looking toward John’s corner. 
She said, “Elsie, will you show 
our new pupils around the build- 
ing, so they'll feel at home?” 

Elsie turned red. She didn’t 
want to show the new girls 
around the building. 


——_— 


RALPH AVERY 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


The twins, seeing her face, said 
in one voice, “We know where 
everything is. ‘The principal has 
already shown us.” 

It sounded so funny for two 
people to speak up in a duet as 
they did that the teacher smiled 
too. “Fine,” she said. “Then, 
Elsie, all you will need to do is 
to introduce them to Miss Hawe 
when you go into gym.” She 
turned to the class, frowning a 
little over the heads of Car'line 
and Carmella. “I hope everyone 
will be friendly, and that you girls 
will like our school. You may sit 
here.” 

Car’line and Carmella took the 
seats assigned and picked up the 
books passed out to them. ‘They 
never raised their eyes or seemed 
to hear the undercurrents that 
Once in a 
while their elbows touched in a 
signal that meant, “Don’t you 
care. We're both here.’ Each 
knew that the other was thinking 
how different things used to be in 
the friendly rural school. 

At noon in the cafeteria the 
twins sat by themselves and ate 
sandwiches of Mom’s homemade 
bread. All around them was talk 
of the pageant. 

“Will the seventh grade be in 
it?” Car’line wondered. 

“Not us, I bet,’ Carmella said 
gloomily. 

The last period of the day, 
about two thirds of the class filed 
out of the seventh-grade room. 


went on about them. 
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Carmella gathered courage to ask 
Elsie where they'd gone. 

“Chorus,” said Elsie. 

“Why doesn’t everyone go?” 
asked Carmella bravely. 

Elsie was annoyed. “Every- 
body can’t sing!” she said and 
turned away. 

The sharp elbow of Carmella 
touched the sharp elbow of her 
twin. Each knew that the other 
meant, “How do they know we 
can’t sing?” 

There was no time that day to 
ask Miss Thurston about singing, 
and by the time chorus met again, 
they had decided not to say any- 
thing about joining it. Things 
had been so different back in the 
country school. 

Everybody talked of Christmas 
and the pageant. It seemed that 
a group of eighth-graders were 
doing the Bethlehem story, and 
the chorus, composed of seventh- 
and eighth-year pupils, was to 
sing. But the best part of all, 
everyone agreed, would be the 
special number sung by _ the 
Talbot girls. The Talbot sisters 
were happy-faced eighth-graders, 
whom Carmella and Car’line had 
seen only from a distance. They 
were to sing the verses of a spe- 
cial carol, and the whole chorus 
were to join in the refrain. 

Carline and Carmella, wan- 
dering around alone one noon- 
time, found the songbook on the 
piano. ‘They knew all the carols to 


be used in (Continued on page 70) 
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LET’S TRIM THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


Formerly, Teacher, District No. 29, Logan County, Colorado 





Color the tree green. 

How many balls do you 
see here? 

Write the number. 

Color 1 ball red. 

Color 3 balls blue. 

Color 1 ball yellow. 

Color 1 ball green. 


Paste them on the tree. 


GO 








ae 


Color the star yellow. 


Paste the star at the top of the tree. 
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How many candy canes are there? 
Write the number. 
Color 2 canes red. Color 1 green. 


Paste them on the Christmas tree. 
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on Dental Assets 


W HEN I was little, just the size of third- 
grade Gretchen next door, there was 
a story in our reader about a ruler who dis- 
patched his couriers to find the wealthiest 
rson in his kingdom. Many were brought 
to him, but finally a country maiden tri- 
umphed over all the other claimants. 

The details are a bit hazy, but two of her 
qualifications which impressed me were gold- 
en hair, and teeth that glistened like pearls. 
The golden tresses were out of the question, 
but I examined my teeth with a scrutinizing 
air, and for the next week applied the tooth- 
brush with new vigor and regularity. 

The storybook ruler wasn’t too far from 
the truth; straight, attractive teeth are among 
the most valuable of physical assets. ‘They 
are essential for a frank, open smile; for dis- 
tinct, well-modulated speech, and for effec- 
tive chewing. 

Oral-hygiene techniques are vital to good 
health, and aid in making a well co-ordinated 
personality. Regular, thorough after-meal 
brushing of the teeth, and semiannual visits 
to the dentist, are habits that, once acquired, 
will serve the child throughout his entire life. 
The school must help him to establish these 
practices as a part of his daily living. 

Instruction in the care of the teeth should 
start in kindergarten and continue through- 
out elementary school. Emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that sweets left in the 
mouth contribute to dental decay. One 
company, which manufactures toothbrushes, 
offers a free brush of huge proportions for 
demonstration purposes in the lower grades. 
Charts and diagrams showing the proper 
method of brushing are also available. ‘The 
pleasant flavor of tooth paste and the clean 
refreshing taste left in the mouth enhance 
the experience. One manufacturer is now 
providing free samples of tooth paste for 
teachers to distribute as an incentive for 
cleaning the teeth. The dairy councils pro- 
vide materials presenting the value of proper 
nutrition in developing sound teeth. 

Of course, checking the teeth is a part of 
the daily health inspection. Children whose 
teeth badly need cleaning and filling will re- 
quire individual help. 

In about the fourth grade, children are 
ready for charts which show the parts, the 
arrangement, and the function of the teeth. 
But one cannot wait until children under- 
stand the danger of injuring the enamel to 
warn them against using the teeth to crack 
nuts, bite thread, and the like. ‘These prac- 
tices are unsanitary and injurious. Thumb 
sucking and nail biting are harmful habits 
Which should also be discouraged early. 

Should children brush their teeth at school? 
In most circumstances that is a home rather 


than a school activity. Adults rarely keep a 
spare toothbrush at their place of work. Un- 
der some circumstances, however, teeth may 
well be brushed at school. 

I recently visited a city school in a very 
poor district where the teacher had tried dis- 
tributing free toothbrushes and samples of 
tooth paste for home use. The brushes were 
lost, neglected, or used by the entire family. 
The children still came to school with un- 
cleaned teeth. The teacher had the janitor 
fasten a long board to the wall. She added 
hooks for the brushes and labels for identifica- 
tion, and the brushes were kept at school. 
Teeth were cleaned immediately after coming 
to school in the morning and after eating 
lunch. 

I also visited a rural school where each 
child, after lunch, placed his lunch pail on a 
shelf, took down his toothbrush, and cleaned 
his teeth. The teacher, assisted by the county 
dentist and hygienist, had made periodic den- 
tal examinations very popular. The school’s 
good dental record was a matter of pride. 

Children need help in acquiring the habit 
of visiting the dentist at fixed intervals. The 
biggest argument for making regular dental 
appointments is the preventive feature—care- 
ful professional cleaning, known as prophy- 
laxis, and the filling of cavities at an early 
stage. Dentists have made these visits more 
agreeable by the use of modern equipment 
and practices. For example, some of them use 
a small spray of water on the tooth while 
drilling, to lessen the heat resulting from the 
friction. 

It is a mistake to assure a child that he 
will never experience pain. It is far better to 
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begin the establishment of an attitude toward 
pain that will serve him in good stead in 
whatever suffering he experiences, whether it 
be a cut finger, a stomach-ache, or a bump 
on the head. 

Children can be taught that tension and 
fear increase pain in a local area. Normal 
activity after a slight injury is often preferable 
to isolation treatment, which may tend to 
magnify the situation. The well-integrated 
child can talk fearlessly and reasonably about 
pain. He knows he will experience his share 
but he is undismayed. If a tumble on the 
playground doesn’t frighten him, neither 
should a visit to the dentist. If the dentist 
employs the devices of relaxed conversation, 
spaced drilling, and the use of local anesthet- 
ics in cases of extreme sensitivity, the experi- 
ence will not be entirely unpleasant. A 
successful first visit will be the best prepara- 
tion for succeeding appointments. 

No article about teeth would be complete 
without a mention of orthodontic treatment. 
Remember that the teeth of the country 
maiden in the story were not only white and 
whole; they were also very straight and even. 
Parents are frequently undisturbed by achild’s 
malformed mouth, because they see him so 
constantly. The straightening of teeth can be 
popularized in the classroom, but individual 
cases require conferences with parents. Den- 
tists are frequently willing to accept a down 
payment on a lengthy corrective job, with 
monthly installments as the work progresses. 
The services of dental clinics are available in 
most large cities. 

Articles in magazines and newspapers em- 
phasizing care of the teeth are on the increase. 
Advertisers constantly remind us that teeth 
must not be neglected. Frankly, the schools 
cannot be too proud of what they have done 
about teeth in the past. The records of even 
a progressive state still show an average of 
five uncared-for cavities per elementary child. 
But on the other hand, the influence of the 
schools in the field of dental hygiene is ever 
widening, and thousands of teachers, nurses, 
and hygienists in our country today are giving 
children regular instruction in oral hygiene. 
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Your Pupils’ 


Alert teachers are constantly searching 
for new ways of helping their children to 
develop well-integrated personalities. To 
answer this need, THe INsTRUCTOR is pre- 
senting a series of articles. The one on 
this page, dealing with dental care, is the 


And now we want to hear from you! What 
schemes and devices have you found worth 
while in teaching the importance of dental 
care to your children? 

What methods have you used to awaken their 
interest? Do you carry on some form of com- 
petition in your class to encourage better care 
of the teeth? By what means have you se- 
cured parental interest in the project? 

We are anxious to hear how you, as a teach- 
er, met the problem of improving the dental 
assets in your school and community. 
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CONTEST—How Do YOU Teach Dental Care? 
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second. The first article, in November, dis- 
cussed good grooming. ‘The subjects of the 
remaining three articles are as follows: 
Experiencing the Niceties of Social Living 
A Build-Up for the Unliked Child 
A Lunch Program—An Example of Good Living 


Your suggestion should not exceed 300 words, 
and must reach us no later than December 15. 
Give your name, address, and teaching posi- 
tion. Unused manuscripts will not be returned. 
Address manuscripts to Pupil-Personality Con- 
test, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Tue Instructor will pay $10.J0 for the best 
article that is received, with second and third 
prizes of $5.00 and $3.00, respectively. One 
dollar will be paid for any other contribution 
used. We are waiting to hear from you. You 
can help to solve another teacher’s problem. 
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CHRISTMAS LONG AGO 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR DECEMBER 


























JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 
Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee : 
The shepherds were watching Then the angels went away. 
the sheep in the fields. The shepherds went to 3 
They saw a bright light. Bethlehem. 
At first the shepherds were They found the baby, Jesus, 
afraid. with Mary and Joseph. . 
Then they heard the sound of A bright star was shining 
angels singing. down on the baby. 
The angel of the Lord spoke. Three Wise Men saw the star. r 
He told the shepherds to go to | They followed it to the stable. I 
Bethlehem. When they saw the baby, 
There they would find a baby they fell on their knees. 
in a stable. Then they gave him gifts. 
B 
SOME THINGS TO DRAW 
Draw a baby in a manger. . 
Draw Mary and Joseph. . 
Draw the shepherds. : 
Draw ten sheep. h 
Draw a star in the sky. 
Draw the three Wise Men . 
bringing gifts to the . 
baby in the stable. 
Draw the stable with 





the animals in it. 
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1 What did 





QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


the shepherds see 


that made them afraid? 
9 What was in the stable 


3. Why did 





where the baby lay? 


the Wise Men 


give the baby gifts? 





MAKE CORRECT SENTENCES 


The Wise Men was shining. 


The baby 
_ The angels 
A bright star 


Af. 


yle. 





were singing. 
brought gifts. 


lay in a manger. 


WORD MATCHING 


Box the words in each group 


which say the same thing. 


| hear 
heard 
hear 
hears 

| heard 


manger 
mark 
manger 
many 


march 








afraid star 
again stable 
alone stay 
above stable 
afraid start 
shine was 
shepherd were 
sheep wise 
shepherd win 
shepherds wise 


MARKING PHRASES 


Draw a line under the things 


we do at Christmas. 


go to church 
help others 
pick apples 
give gifts 
rake leaves 


sing happy songs 


WORDS TO WRITE 


These 
Write 


words mean only one. 


them and make them 


mean more than one. 


shepherd 
animal 
angel 
light 


star 


FUN WITH WORDS 


Draw 


a circle around each 


thing that belongs with 


Christmas. 
toys stockings milkman 
Santa candy angels 
picnic stars rivers 
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HEN I was teaching a sec- 

\X) ond grade, I found that 
my pupils very much enjoyed ap- 
lessons on 


preciation Haydn's 


“Toy Symphony.” 


REASONS FOR CHOICE 


A. It could be used any time. 
‘The record is in our school li- 
brary. Victor No. 20215; also 


Columbia No. 7242-M. 

B. It is appropriate for use when- 
ever a symphony orchestra pre- 
sents a program for children. 

C. It 


study instrumental music. 


may inspire children to 

D. ‘loys and bird calls are with- 

in the experience of children, 

KE. Pupils play the rhythm-band 

instruments at school, and are al- 

ready acquainted with the instru- 

ments of a “toy” orchestra. 

Fr. In a simple way, the “Toy 

Symphony” introduces the sym- 

phonic form of music. 
OBJECTIVES 

A, Generalizations to develop. 

1. Haydn is considered the father 

of the symphony. 

2. Haydn loved children. 


3. Many other composers — be- 
sides Haydn wrote symphonies. 
B. Skills to be acquired. 

.. Recognition ol ore hestral in- 
struments by sight. 

the sounds 
cach instrument makes. 

C. Facts to be established. 


1. ‘There are three parts, or move- 


2. Recognition of 


ments, in the ““Toy Symphony.” 
2. ‘The movements are related in 
thought and key, but are differ- 
ent in tempo. 

D. Attitudes and appreciations. 
1. The “listening habit.” 

2. Appreciation for the beauty of 
a symphony. 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Selecting teaching aids. 
1. Visual aids. 

a) A picture of a symphony 
orchestra. 

b) Pictures of the instruments 
in each family of instruments. 

c) Actual 
ments for children to see. 


orchestral — instru- 
2. Auditory aids. 

a) Hear a symphony concert. 

b) Listen to symphony orches- 
tras over the radio. 

c) Listen to recordings of sym- 
phonies on a good record player. 
B. Introducing the composer. 

Of course all of you have toys, 
pets, and books that you especial- 
ly like. 


there may be times when you will 


When you are grown up, 
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LESSONS ON A RECORDING 


SARA MENZIES JOHNSON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Cameron School, Nashville, Tennessee 


This article presents a series of lessons and many 
valuable suggestions for developing in children 
a feeling of appreciation for symphonic music. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





Playing in a rhythm band leads to interest in musical instruments, devel- 
ops a sense of rhythm, and awakens a desire to listen to ensemble music. 


think of your toys and pets and of 
the many things that you did in 
your childhood. If you were able 
to compose music, do you think 
would write about 


you some 


your toys? Franz Haydn did. 
Franz Joseph Haydn is the 
man who made 


name of a up 


beautiful music. ‘This music was 
for an orchestra to play. 

One day when he was visiting 
a country fair he saw some toy 
instruments like the ones you play 
He took 
them home and made up music 
‘The music was to 


in your rhythm band. 
about them. 
be played by real violins, horns, 
drums, and so on, but he also 
made places for the toy instru- 
ments to be played. You can 
hear them when you listen to the 
“Toy Symphony.” 

Two of the toy 
were whistles—one that sounded 
like a nightingale and one that 
sounded like a cuckoo. Be sure 
to listen for them. ‘The other toy 
instruments were a drum, cym- 
bals, trumpet, triangle, 
and sleigh bells. 

Maybe someday you will go to 
the movies and see and hear a 
symphony orchestra playing the 
“Toy Symphony.” Or _ perhaps 
you will go to a music hall to 


instruments 


rattle, 


hear a symphony concert, and 
Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” will 
be played there. Or, better still, 
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you may have an instrument and 
help play this music yourself. 


FIRST LISTENING 


A. Aim.—Tointroduce the move- 
ments in a symphony. 

B. Approach.—‘In the recording, 
you will hear three little tunes, 
or movements. One of the move- 
ments is much faster than the 
other two. I shall stop at the 
end of each little tune and let you 
tell me whether it was fast or 
slow.” (The third movement is 
the fastest. ) 

C. Activity.—Let the pupils tell 
the tempo of each movement. 


SECOND LISTENING 


A. Aim.—To listen for the differ- 
ent tones of instruments playing 
the melody. 

B. Approach.—“You just 
heard the “Toy Symphony.’ Did 
you notice that it is bits of little 
tunes put together to make one 
long tune? This time I want you 
to listen to the instruments. You 
have heard many of them in other 
recordings of symphonies or over 


have 


the radio.” 

C. Activity. 

|. Pupils name the instruments 
heard in the melody. 

2. Pupils who have heara « real 
symphony orchestra may teil 
their experiences and help iaca- 
tify the instruments. 


Aaydus “Joy Symphony 


3. The pupils should be able to 
tell the names of the birds whoge 
calls were imitated by the two 
bird whistles. Let them identify 
the other toy instruments if pos 


sible. 
THIRD LISTENING 


A. Aim.—To observe differences 
in rhythm and pitch. 

LB. Approach.—*Vhis time I want 
you to do two things. When the 
music gets higher, I want you to 
raise your hands higher, and when 
it gets lower, lower your hands, 
All during the playing I want you 
to clap your hands to the music.” 
C. Activity.—Pupils express their 
“feel” for change in rhythm by 
clapping their hands. ‘They in- 
dicate that they can distinguish 
changes in pitch by raising or 
lowering their hands. 

FOURTH LISTENING 

A. Aim.—To get the thought as 
expressed by the composer. 

LB. Approach.—““How this 
piece make you feel? Do you feel 
the same way as each movement 
is played? As you listen to the 
recording this time, I want you 


does 


to do anything that the music 
makes you think of doing. ‘Think 
of each movement as a_ pata 
graph of a story. ‘The whole r- 
cording is the story.” 

C. Activity. 

1. Each pupil is allowed to do 
any activity that comes to hi 
mind as he listens. ‘The best ones 
be selected and the entire 
group may learn to do them. 
2. Pupils may express what the 


may 


composer was “thinking about’ 
when he wrote the composition. 
3. As a follow-up activity, pt 
pils may be encouraged to paint 
or draw, or compose a_ little 
story, to express their reaction 
to the music. 


APPRAISAL 
A. The pupils learned that sym 
phony compositions are made up 
of movements, related in some a& 
pects and different in others. 
B. They learned to recognize the 
sounds made by some insti 
ments of the orchestra. 


Epitor1AL Note: Joseph Haydn, th 
Merry Little Peasant, by Opal Wheel’ 
and Sybil Deucher (E. P. Dutton & © 
Inc., New York 16) is a good biograph 
ical reference, which can be read to s® 
ond-graders. The Music Box, by 5! 
Skolsky (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.), has 
an interesting introduction explainim" 
the instruments of the orchestra. ** 
rest of the book tells the stories of ft 
mous musical selections keyed = 
recordings of these selections. Nut 
Cracker Suite,” ever popular at Christ 
mas, is included. 
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“Flisshe into Capt 
by GIOTTO 


AN ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


LESSON 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do you enjoy picture books? If the 
artist is good, words are not needed. The 
pictures tell the story. Stepping into the 
Arena Chapel in Padua, Italy, is like 
walking into the pages of a picture book. 
On its walls more than one hundred 
Bible stories are pictured. 

“Flight into Egypt” is one of them. 
How soon would this “page” come after 
the pictures of the first Christmas? 


THE STORY OF 


A little group of travelers guided by a 
guardian angel is making its way along 
the road toward Egypt. Who are they? 

Yes, Mary and Joseph and the baby 
Jesus are leaving Bethlehem in order to 
escape the danger which threatens the 
Christ child. An angel had warned 
Joseph, “Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 
be thou there until I bring thee word: 
for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him.” 

Look at the plump little infant. How 
protectingly his mother holds him with 
both hands! She has secured him so he 
cannot slip out of her arms. See the band 
knotted about her neck like a sling to sup- 
port him. Does he clutch it with terror 
or rest his hand upon it gently? 

How skillfully Giotto planned the ar- 
rangement, to draw our attention to 
Mary and the Christ child! Notice that 
the cliff which arises behind them is 
slightly hollowed—forming a _ natural 
shrine. Its contour is roughly triangular 

repeating the outline of the Madonna 
and her bambino. 

What sort of country is this? Is it 
fertile, barren, gloomy, cheerful, wild, 
or cultivated? Solitude and a sense of 
desolation are effectively expressed by 
rocky hills, steep precipices, and some 
scattered trees. Such landscapes were 
new in Giotto’s time. Until he used 
scenery in them, backgrounds were al- 
ways gold. 

Are the cliffs and precipices close or 
faraway? They make the group seem to 
walk along a narrow ledge, like actors 
who are crowded to the front edge of a 
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All these lovely pictures were painted 
on the walls six hundred years ago. ‘Then 
there were many people who could not 
read the Bible, and these pictures helped 
them to understand what it was about. 
But we enjoy looking at them just as those 
fourteenth-century people did. 

“Flight into Egypt” is one of the thirty- 
eight Bible stories on the chapel wall in 
Padua which were painted by Giotto. 


THE PICTURE 


shallow stage. ‘The scenery seems bent 
up at right angles to form a background. 
This creates a dramatic, intimate effect 
like close-ups in the movies. 

What color are the barren rocks? 
What else is the same color? Quantities 
of gray produce a subdued atmosphere. 

Mary’s robe was originally blue but it 
has lost its color. Remember that Giotto 
lived before oil paint came into use. He 
used tempera paint, which does not re- 
tain its intensity and brilliance. Doubt- 
less the robe was more beautiful when it 
was blue, but since it has faded, the folds 
can be seen distinctly. They form a del- 
icate pattern of lines. 

The faded sky was originally deep 
blue. All the frescoes had the same kind 
of sky so the chapel would appear uni- 
fied. 

Where do we see gold in this picture? 
Who are the people wearing halos? In 
art, the heads of holy people are sur- 
rounded by circles of light. Halos attract 
attention to the faces. 

Is Mary smiling or stern? Does she 
seem to be enjoying the journey? 

The angel’s guiding gesture reminds us 
that the road stretches a long way ahead. 
How beautifully the floating figure fills 
that corner of the composition! 

Giotto was the first artist who was able 
to portray emotions in human faces. Ear- 
lier artists made them appear wooden or 
doll-like. Does Joseph look anxious and 
hurried? What expressions are on the 
faces of the attendants? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ARENA CHAPEL, Papua, ITALY 






THE ARTIST 


Giotto was born about 1266 in ap 
Italian village north of Florence. He be. 
came so great that he is known only by 
his given name Giotto (pronounced 
Jotto. ) 

There are but a few known facts aboy 
his life. Many stories which are told 
about him are based entirely on tradition, 

As a little boy he tended his father, 
sheep and, it is said, scratched a picture 
on every smooth rock with sharp stones, 
The story is told that he was seen by 
Cimabue, the Florentine artist, drawing 
a lamb. Cimabue was so impressed that 
he took the lad to Florence to teach him, 

He was a fun-loving boy. Once, we 
are told, he painted a very real-looking f 
fly upon the nose of a portrait Cimabue 
was painting. How he laughed when the 
artist tried to brush off the fly! 

Vasari tells us Giotto first painted in 
the abbey of Florence. Soon he was bus) 
painting pictures on the walls of other 
chapels and churches. He painted a 
series of frescoes in Assisi, Rome, Padua, 
and other places. On the walls of the 
Arena Chapel in Padua, “Flight into 
Egypt” is a part of the decoration which 
makes the church one of the greatest 
glories of Italian art. 

From among several artists whose 
works were collected by a courier and 
taken to Rome, he was selected by the 
Pope to decorate the walls of St. Peter’ 
church. It is reported that with one 
movement he painted an _ absolutely 
perfect circle with a brushful of red 
paint and sent it. Such perfection re- 
sulted in his being chosen. 

Later he returned to Florence and in 
1334 demonstrated his ability as an archi- 
tect. For in that year a campanile which 
he designed was begun. This is Giottos 
Tower, and is one of the finest buildings 
on earth. Only the first floor was con- 
pleted before his death in 1337. It was 
decorated with bas-reliefs which he de- 
signed and some of which he carved. 

Until Giotto’s time figures were paint- 
ed with stern faces in a stiff unnatural 
way. He changed all that. Giotto’s faces 
portrayed emotions. We think of Giotto 
as an innovator, a person who started a 
new, realistic style of painting. 

















































AN ART EXPERIENCE 


For Christmas celebrations at school, 
church, or home, candles play an impor 
tant part. Children can make thet 
own candles from partially burned cat 
dies and used paraffin from jelly jar 
Heavy string will do for wicks. 

To make large candles, melted wa 
and paraffin can be poured into mold 
made from quart milk cartons. 

For home celebrations smaller candle 
are effective. For a Christmas party 
ble, float low candles in a bowl of watet. 
You can make them by pouring melt 
wax into gelatin molds and muffin tis. 
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Christmas 


HAT a variety of things must 

be done in the schoolroom 
before Christmas! ‘The girls and 
boys are making gifts for parents; 
there is the classroom to decorate 
(and ideas to share on the trim- 
ming of the home tree) ; there are 
plays to choose and produce, carols 
to sing, poetry to learn. And then, 
perhaps best of all, there are the 
legends and stories of Christmas to 
be told, climaxed by the reading of 
the story of the Nativity. This 
page contains a list of books, both 
old and new, that would help one 
present the many sides of Christ- 
mas, from the very practical work- 
aday preparations for the holiday 
to the hush of Christmas Eve and 
the song of “Peace on Earth.” 


+ 
GENERAL COLLECTIONS 


The Golden Christmas Book, com- 
piled by Gertrude Crampton; illus- 
trated by Corrine Malvern; 1947 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20; $1.50). 
A collection of stories, songs (with 
piano accompaniments), poems, puz- 
ales, and games for the whole family. 


The Home Book of Christmas, 
edited by May Lamberton Becker; 
1941 (Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $3.50). 

An excellent Christmas collection 
of stories, legends, songs and carols, 
games, and Christmas recipes. In- 
tended for adults and older pupils, it 
can be read to younger children. 


1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies, 
by Alfred C. Hottes; illustrated by 
Lindsay L. Field; 1937 (De La 
Mare Co., Inc., 438 W. 37th St., 
New York 18; $2.50). 

A Christmas handbook composed 
of customs, legends, and carols; ideas 
for Christmas decorations, menus, rec- 
ipes, and directions for making Christ- 
mas cards, 


* 
THINGS TO MAKE AND DO 


Holiday Handicraft, by Nina R. 
Jordan; illustrated by the author; 
1938 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
$2.00). 

Illustrated plays and directions for 
making cards and gifts from inexpen- 
sive materials. 


How to Make Dolls and Doll 
Houses, by Tina Lee; illustrated 
by Manning Lee; 1948 (Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20; 
$2.25). 

For girls of all ages who like to 
Play with dolls and dollhouses. Has 


actual-size patterns for clothes and 
furniture. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Your Craft Book, by Louis V. 
Newkirk and La Vada Zutter; 
1947 (International Textbook Co., 
1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, 
Pa.; $5.00). 

A treasury of craft projects for chil- 
dren. Ideas for decorations, gifts, and 
play, calling for simple equipment. 


© 
COLLECTIONS OF TALES 


The Animals’ Christmas, edited 
by Anne Thaxter Eaton; decorated 
by Valenti Angelo; 1944 (The 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17; $2.00). 

A beautiful compilation of short 
stories, legends, and poems of animals 
at Christmas time. 


Christmas Book of Legends and 
Stories, compiled by Elva S. Smith 
and Alice I. Hazeltine; 1944 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 

Reissue of a favorite collection of 
stories, poems, and carols. One of 
the best sources for such stories as 
“The Legend of the Christmas Rose.” 


Fireside Book of Christmas 
Stories, edited by Edward C. 
Wagenknecht; illustrated by 
Wallace Morgan; 1945 (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7; $3.50). 

Forty-four stories, including some 
from the Bible, Dickens, Alcott, and 
other classical writers and a few 
modern writers. 


The Long Christmas, by Ruth 
Sawyer; illustrated by V. Angelo; 
1941 (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 
48th St., New York 17; $2.50). 
Thirteen stories and legends from 
many lands. A story for each day 
between Christmas Eve and Epiphany. 


Told under the Christmas Tree, 
selected by the Literature Commit- 
tee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education; illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham; 1948 
(The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $2.50). 

Thirty Christmas stories with va- 
ried themes—religious, Santa Claus, 
and legends of other lands. 


CAROLS, POEMS, AND PLAYS 


Away in a Manger, selected and 
decorated by Jean Thoburn; 1942 
(Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York 11; $1.00). 

A brief anthology of Christmas po- 
ems, both old and new, to read and 
enjov with your pupils. 


New Plays for Christmas, by 
A. P. Sanford; 1935 (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; $2.00). 

Thirteen plays suitable for children 
are included in this companion vol- 
ume to Sanford and _ Schauffler’s 


Christmas Plays, which was published 
in 1932. 


Silent Night, by Hertha E. Pauli; 
illustrated by the author; 1943 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; $2.00). 

How “Silent Night” came to be 
written, and how it spread across the 
world to become one of the favorite 
Christmas songs. 


Sing for Christmas; a Round of 
Christmas Carols and Stories of 
the Carols, by Opal Wheeler; il- 
lustrated by Gustaf Tenggren; 1943 
(E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 286 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; $2.50). 

Words, music, and text of twenty- 
nine best loved Christmas carols, with 
many beautiful full-page illustrations 
in color. 


THE NATIVITY AND 
STORIES OF JESUS 


The Ageless Story, by Lauren 
Ford; reissued 1946 (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; $3.00). 

A beautiful picture book of the 
Nativity with antiphonal music. The 
full-page paintings portray the Christ 
story in terms of New England scen- 
ery and personalities. 


Christ Child, by Maud and Miska 
Petersham; illustrated by the au- 


thors; 1931 (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20; 
$2.00). 

The story of the Nativity and 


Christ’s childhood beautifully told in 
the Biblical text with the inimitable 
Petersham illustrations. 


Once There Was a Little Boy, by 
Dorothy Kunhardt; illustrated by 
Helen Sewell; 1946 (The Viking 
Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17; $2.50). 

A beautifully designed book of five 
stories presenting the little five-year- 
old Jesus, as a member of a human 
family in Nazareth. 


While Shepherds Watched, by 
Marguerite Vance; illustrated by 
Nedda Walker; 1946 (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 286 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; $1.00). 

A tale of Bethlehem, of Obed and 
his little gray donkey, old and worn, 
who became strong again at the touch 


of the Christ child. 


Books for Every Need 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


Christmas Everywhere, compiled 
by Elizabeth H. Sechrist; illustrated 
by Guy Fry; revised edition 1936 
(Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 2; $2.00). 

Christmas customs of fourteen dif- 
ferent countries. 


St. Nicholas Travels, by Hertha 
E. Pauli; pictures by Susanne 
Suba; 1945 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7; $2.00). 

A biographical study of the legend 
of St. Nicholas from the time he was 
made Bishop of Myra, to the ¢oming 
of the legend to America. 


The Story of the Christmas Tree, 
by Hertha E. Pauli; illustrated by 
William Wiesner; 1944 (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St:, Boston 7; 
$2.00). 

History of the part played by the 
Christmas tree in the Yule celebra- 


tions in Europe, and its appearance in 
America. 


e 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Big Susan, by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones; pictures by the author; 1947 
(The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave.., 
New York 11; $2.00). 

The daily life and housekeeping of 
the Doll family in the home owned 
by Big Susan. 


The Christmas Anna Angel, by 
Ruth Sawyer; illustrated by Kate 
Seredy; 1944 (The Viking Press, 
Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17; 
$2.00). 

Christmas in Hungary and how a 
dream came true because Anna wished 
so hard for a happy Christmas. 


Once in the Year; a Christmas 
Story, by Elizabeth Yates; illus- 
trated by Nora S. Unwin; 1947 
(Coward-McCann, Inc., 121 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York 11; 
$2.00). 

In a snow-covered farmhouse a 
mother reads her little boy* the story 
of the first Christmas, the blossoming 
forest, and the animals’ Christmas. 


Pedro, the Angel of Olvera 
Street, by Leo Politi; illustrated by 
the author; 1946 (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17; $1.75). 

A Mexican Christmas festival and 
the tale of small Pedro who was cho- 
sen as the angel to lead the procession. 


Sleigh Bells for Windy Foot, by 
Frances Frost; illustrated by Lee 
Townsend ; 1948 (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18; $2.00). 

A modern American story of all the 
festivity found within an exception- 
ally happy family circle. 
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4 Santa Song 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY SADIE ASHFORD GARNETT 





(Sleigh bells; very quick tempo) 


ho, ho, ho! Our good old friend is com - ing. Dear San - ta Claus is on his way; That’s 
ho, ho, ho! He’s bring - ing Christ - mas hol - ly, And gifts for ev-’ry one of us; That’s 
















why we're al- ways hum - ming. 


Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! Ho, ho, 






why we are so jol - ly. 





Ni 
ho! 


ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
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Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
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(Sylvia and. Roger are sitting 
on the floor, center front, tying 
Christmas packages. ) 

sYLviA—Roger, aren’t you ex- 
cited about Christmas? 

roGER—I can hardly wait. I 
hope I get that sled I have been 
wanting. 

syLvIA—I hope Santa _ brings 
those skates for me. Mother says 
| have been good. 

ROGER—Tonight we shall find 
out because Santa will be here 
very soon. 

SYLVIA (excitedly )—Oh, Roger, 
[am so happy! Let’s ask Mother 
whether she will let us stay up 
real late tonight. 

ROGER—I should like to stay up 
and hear the Christmas songs on 
the radio. 

syLviA (walks to window and 
looks out )—Oh, it is snowing! 

ROGER (rushes to window)— 
Oh, good! It is snowing. I'll bet 
Santa and his reindeer will be 
glad. 

syLviA—Roger, I have a good 
idea! Let’s ask Mother whether 
we may stay up, and then we will 
hide and try to catch Santa. 

ROGER—Catch Santa Claus! 
Wouldn't that be fun? I always 
wonder how he gets down the 
chimney because he is so fat. 

syLviA—I wonder whether he 
gets his long white beard dirty 
as he comes down the chim- 
ney. Sh! Here comes Mother. 

ROGER—I do hope she will let 
us Stay up. 

MOTHER (entering )—Children, 
it is time for bed. Come, Sylvia 
and Roger. You must take your 
baths and brush your teeth. 
Sylvia, I want to pin up your 
curls tonight, so they will be pret- 
ty for Christmas. 

SYLVIA—Please, Mother, may 
we stay up a while longer, just a 
little longer? We want to hear 
the Christmas carols. 

ROGER—Please, Mother, let us 
stay up. It is snowing hard, and 
I want to look out the window 
and watch the snow. 

MOTHER—Very well. You may 
‘tay up until Daddy gets home. 
Then off to bed you go. I'll fin- 
ish Wrapping Christmas packages. 

ROGER—'Thank you, Mother. 

SYLVIA—We will go as soon as 
Daddy comes. 

(Mother exits.) 

ROGER—Now we can watch 
for Santa. (Walks to the window 
and peers out.) Come, Sylvia! 
Come see the snow. 





mas Dream 


A PLAY CREATED BY FIRST-GRADERS 


EDNA LA FAYETTE 


Teacher, First Grade, Western Avenue School, Los Angeles, California 








CHARACTERS 
SYLVIA MOTHER 
ROGER FATHER 
SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES—Any number. 
JUMPING JACK 
SPINNING ‘TOP 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX 
CLOWNS~—Two or more. 
ELEPHANT 
WOODEN SOLDIERS—Any number. 
REINDEER—Ejight children. 
SANTA CLAUS 








SETTING 
A living room with a large easy 
chair, a fireplace, and a Christmas 
tree. Numerous packages are scat- 
tered around the base of the tree. 
There is a window on each side of 
the fireplace. 
CosTUMES 
Detailed information for making 


costumes will be found in the arti- 
cle accompanying this play. 














SYLVIA (rushes to the win- 
dow )—Oh, my! What big snow- 
flakes! See, they come down just 
like snow fairies. (She turns and 
twirls about the stage.) 

ROGER—Won’t we have fun 
sliding tomorrow? But let’s get 
ready to look for Santa tonight. 
It is getting late. 

syLviA— Look out the window, 
Roger. Do you see him? 

ROGER (looks out )—No, I don’t, 
but let’s get ready. No one 
knows when Santa comes. 

syLvia—Where shall we hide? 

ROGER (looking around )—Let 
me see— Qh, you hide in the big 
chair and I'll hide behind the 
tree. (He turns a large easy chair 
so that its back is toward the fire- 
place. Sylvia sits down in it and 
curls up. Roger walks behind 
the tree and lies on the floor.) 

syLviA—I’m ready. 


ROGER—So am I. 

SYLVIA (in a loud whisper, aft- 
er a pause)—Do you hear any- 
thing? 

ROGER (sits up, listens a mo- 
ment, and looks about )—No. 

(Another pause.) 

SYLVIA (whispers)—Do you see 
anything? 

ROGER—No, not a thing. (A 
longer pause; then a soft whis- 
per.) Sylvia! Sylvia! (Waits for 
a reply. After a longer pause he 
calls again in a louder whisper.) 
Sylvia! I believe she is asleep. 
(Yawns and stretches.) I'm get- 
ting tired. (He lies down on the 
floor and falls asleep.) 

(All is quiet for a moment. 
Lights on stage are lowered, and 
colored footlights are turned on, 
if possible.) 

(Snowflake Fairies enter to mu- 
sic and dance about the stage. 





When dance is finished, they stand 
near the front of the stage and 
sing “The Snowflakes.” [This 
and all other songs used in this 
play are found in Rhythm Fun for 
Little Folks, by Moiselle Ren- 
strom, published by Pioneer Mu- 
sic Press, Salt Lake City.]) 
(While the Snowflake Fairies 
dance, Jumping Jack, Spinning 
Top, and Jack-in-the-Box enter 
and sit quietly at the rear center 
of the stage. When Snowflake 
Fairies finish singing their song, 
they form a line across the back 
of the stage and remain to sing 
while the toys perform. They 
sing “The Jumping Jack’ while 
Jumping Jack jumps; and then 
he sits down quietly in his 
place. Spinning Top spins while 
Snowflake Fairies sing “The 
Spinning Top.’ Jack-in-the-Box 
jumps up and down in his box 


while his song is sung. Then he 
sits back in the box. To the mu- 


sic of “Funny Clown,’ Clowns 
come tumbling in front from both 
sides of the stage, making funny 
faces, turning cartwheels, and 
pushing one another about. As 
the music ends, they take their 
places beside the other characters. 
Elephant enters to the music 
of “Mr. Elephant.” Snowflake 
Fairies and Toys may or may not 
sing for Clowns and Elephant. 
After walking about the stage, 
Elephant joins other characters. 
Next Wooden Soldiers march in 


to music of (Continued on page 72) 
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us Christmas play was an out- 

growth of our first-grade oral 
language work, The children in 
our room were told that it was their 
turn to entertain the parents as 
well as the upper-grade pupils at 
Christmas time. 

They discussed the things they 
would like to do, and the songs and 
the poems they knew, but none of 
these were about Christmas. ‘The 
next day, the discussion centered 
around the topic, “What Girls and 
Boys Do near Christmas, Espe- 
cially Christmas Eve.” During an- 
other period they discussed the toys 
and gifts that they wanted for 
Christmas. Chart stories were writ- 
ten about things children did the 
night before Christmas, pictures 
of toys were painted, and scrap- 
hooks of toy pictures were mace. 

The children dictated their Santa 
Claus letters to the teacher and 


Hou the Play Developed 


they were written as chart stories. 
Subsequent discussions helped to 
build a background for Christmas 
activities. Stories and poems about 
Christmas observances in other 
parts of the United States and 
about the Mexican or Spanish cus- 
toms of observing Christmas were 
told to the children. 

One child had come from a mid- 
western state where there is usu- 
ally a snowfall at this season. She 
described the way children dressed 
there during the winter. An older 
child told about winter fun, making 
snow men, and making snow “ice 
cream.” Another child told about 
going to the mountains with his 
parents. He told about the fun of 
winter sports. Nearly all agreed 
that a Christmas in the snow would 
be a wonderful experience. ‘They 
felt they knew how snow felt and 
how- it ‘looked. despite the-fact that 





they had never actually seen any. 
When expressing their desires for 
presents they all wanted things they 
could play with in the snow. 

After a satisfactory background 
had been established, they once 
more discussed the things that they 
knew and could do for a program. 
During their physical-education, 
rhythm, and singing periods they 
had learned many songs from the 
song and rhythm book entitled 
Rhythm Fun for Little Folks, by 
Moiselle Renstrom (Pioneer Music 
Press, 466 ‘Twelfth Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah). They had played at 
being wooden soldiers, spinning 
tops, jumping jacks, clowns, fair- 
ies, and elephants. 

Now the plan was to incorpor- 
ate these experiences with some 
speaking parts into a unified story 
with a Christmas atmosphere. All 
the plan (Continued on page 72) 
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December Verse Selections 


SIGNS OF CHRISTMAS 
ELIZA MACBETH 


Upstairs door locked up so tight, 

Lots of things all hid from sight, 

Father slipping in at night— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Snowflakes racing from the sky, 
Long gray clouds that madly fly, 
Sad brown leaves that droop and 
die 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Windows filled with shining toys, 
Windows flanked by staring boys, 
Lots of joyous, wholesome noise 
These are signs of Christmas! 
Great green tree aflame with 
light, 
and 
white, 
Children speechless at the sight 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Bells balls and 


popcorn 


Everybody feeling gay, 

Settling down to have a play, 

Not an unkind word to say 
These are signs of Christmas! 


BEFORE THE PALING 
OF THE STARS 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Before the paling of the stars, 
Before the winter morn, 

Before the earliest cockcrow, 
Jesus Christ was born: 

Born in a stable, 
Cradled in a manger, 

In the world His hands had made 
Born a stranger. 


Priest and king lay fast asleep 
In Jerusalem, 

Young and old lay fast asleep 
In crowded Bethlehem; 

Saint and Angel, ox and ass, 
Kept a watch together 

Before the Christmas daybreak 
In the winter weather. 


Jesus on His mother’s breast 
In the stable cold, 

Spotless Lamb of God was He, 
Shepherd of the fold: 

Let us kneel with Mary maid, 
With Joseph bent and hoary, 
With Saint and Angel, ox and 

ass, 
To hail the King of Glory. 


[ 26] 


FIRST CHRISTMAS 
MABEL FREESE DENNETT 


At the decree of Caesar, 
Joseph and Mary came, 
To Bethlehem of Judea, 


To register their name. 


‘The Inn was overcrowded, 
As night drew on afar, 
The stable gave a straw bed, 

Lighted by a star. 


Angels met Joseph and Mary, 
There at the trysting place, 
And there was born the Christ 

child, 
With glory in his face. 


Thus came a little Baby, 

Bearing God’s word to man, 
Bringing a world of brother- 
hood, 


And Christmas Day began. 


TOBOGGANING 
NONA KEEN DUFFY ; 


There’s a splendid hill for coast- 
ing; 

It is 
high; 
And when we go coasting on it, 


steep and slick and 


All the trees go whizzing by! 


There is nothing quite so thrill- 
ing ; ; 
While we're coasting down so 
fast, 
All the fields and fences pass us, 
Till we reach the foot at last! 


Down we go with scarfs astream- 
ing, 
Till we almost seem to fly, 
And the frost gets in our nos- 
trils, 
As the north wind whistles by. 


When the 
crusted 
With a dry and crunchy snow, 
Then we get our warmest cloth- 
ing 
And tobogganing we go! 


hill is white and 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
The Christ-child stood at Mary’s 

knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at 
him 
And all the stars looked down. 


AROUND THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘Round the Christmas tree 
gather, 
Our hearts are light and gay, 
And right merrily we carol 
A joyful Christmas lay. 


we 


lor Christmas time has come, 
Its joys the world enfold, 

Such gifts as love bestoweth 
Our eyes shall new behold. 


What though the snow is lying 
White over all the land? 

What matters it, while Christmas 
And joy go hand in hand? 


KRIS KRINGLE 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Kris Kringle comes with loads of 
toys 

For all the little girls and boys, 

And though we know not where 
he’s from 

We're glad to have Kris Kringle 
come. 


BEGGAR’S RHYME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Christmas is coming, the geese 
are getting fat, 

Please to put a penny in the old 
man’s hat; 

If you haven’t got a penny, a 
ha’penny will do, 

If you haven’t got a ha’penny, 
God bless you. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 
verses: the author, for “First Christmas” from Some Day, published by the 
Kaleidograph Press; the author, for “Tobogganing”; Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 
for the last stanza of “A Christmas Carol” from The Collected Poems of 
G. K. Chesterton; the estate of Jessie B. Rittenhouse Scollard, for “Kris 
Kringle” from Little-Folk Lyrics; Expression Co., for “Our Drums” from 


Poems for Playtime. 


“Before the Paling of the Stars” is from The Poetical Works of Christina 


Rossetti, published by The Macmillan Co. 


“The Christmas Tree” appeared 


originally in Teachers Everyday Plans published by F, A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
MARY A. McHUGH 


You come from a land where the 
snow lies deep, 

In forest glade, on mountain 
steep, 

Where the days are short and the 
nights are long, 

And never a skylark sings his 
song. 

Have you seen the wild deer in 
his mountain home, 

And watched the descent of the 
brown pine cone? 

Do you miss your mates in the 
land of snow, 

Where none but the evergreen 
branches grow? 

Dear tree, we will dress you in 
robes so bright 

That ne’er could be seen a pret- 
tier sight; 

In glittering balls and _tinkling 
bells, 

And the star which the story of 
Christmas tells; 

On every branch we will place a 
a light 

‘That shall send its gleam through 
the starry night; 

And the little children will gather 
there, 

And carol their songs in voices 
fair; 

And we hope you will never 
homesick be, 

You beautiful, beautiful Christ- 
mas tree. 


OUR DRUMS 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


My father bought me a big bas 
drum 
Boom, Boom, Boom! 
He bought my sister a little snare 
drum 
Boom te de de de boom! 


We took our drums and went for 
a walk 
Boom, Boom, Boom! 
We didn’t take time to look o 
talk 
Boom te de de de boom! 


All the people came out to se 
Boom, Boom, Boom! 
What all the terrible noise could 
be 
Boom te de de de boom! 





























On Christmas Morn 


7 
REE WORDS BY ELEANOR FARJEON MUSIC BY MARGARET E, HONDELINK ¥ 
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Now every Child that dwells on earth, Stand up, stand up and 
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Permission to set to music the first stanza of Eleanor Farjeon’s poem, “‘Now Every Child,” from her book 
Come Christmas (copyright 1927 by Frederick A. Stokes Co.), has been obtained from Curtis Brown, Lid. 
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The Tiny Music Box 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EVA PELLETIER 


i ac he f Ne ‘ 


EVERAL seasonal songs had 
S been learned in our primary 
room. When the time came to 
Start preparing for our part in the 
Christmas assembly, this operetta 
the had 


‘To be effective, a great 


vrew out of songs we 
learned. 


deal of 


stressing 


time must be spent on 
rhythm: on costumes; 
the itself, 


which was an important part of 


and on music box 
‘The characters are 
Little French Girl, Little French 
Holly 


or more pupils. 


the activity. 


Bov, and a Chorus of six 


COSTUMES 
Our 
attractive child with long hair and 


Little French Girl was an 


a good singing voice. For het 
costume, I made a long, eight- 
gored skirt of bright rose color. 
A large bow, lined with heavy 


the back 


and turned sideways for a bustle 


paper, was fastened at 
effect, one loop on top of the oth- 
er. She 


rose-colored 


wore a white blouse, 


earrings, and = car- 


ried a fan. I put up her hair in 
pin curls, and just before the op- 
eretta pinned it to the top of her 
[The 


another type of costume. | 


head. illustration shows 

Our Little French Boy was the 
same height as our Little French 
Girl, and he, too, had a good 
He wore a colo- 


‘The Holly 


small green 


singing voice. 
nial-type costume. 
Choristers carried 
boughs with rhythm-band _trian- 
gles attached, and wore red pa- 
per hats and red sweaters. 


SETTING 
The backdrop, a winter night 
sky, was painted on wrapping pa- 





} Be rlin Ce ntral Se hool, Ne it Be rlin, Ne i 


York 


per by the children of the upper 
the 
I placed a triangular 


vrades. I made umbrella 


music box. 
flaw standard on a block of wood. 


lhe block the 


more weight and helped to hold 


gave standard 


which I inserted 
the flag 
‘The broomstick had to be loose 


a broomstick, 
vertically in standard. 
enough to turn easily. I removed 
the handle from an umbrella, and 
put the spindle into a hole that 
had previously been bored in the 
I took 


ribs 


end of the broom handle. 
the cloth off 
and wired pine boughs to each of 


the umbrella 
them. ‘The broomstick was wound 
with green crepe paper (it could 
be painted) except in the two 
places where cach of the French 
children placed a right hand to 
turn it as they walked in a circle. 
‘The effect would be better if the 
umbrella in the standard were set 
on a slightly raised platform, big 
enough for the two children to 
[See illustration. ] 

was made by the 


turn on. 
The 
Holly 


one side of the stage and struck 


musi 


Choristers, who stood at 
their triangles and sang to piano 
accompaniment. Footlights, even 


homemade ones, are effective. 
THE OPERETTA 

The operetta began with the 
Holly Choristers singing ‘The 
Music Box.” On the first of ev- 
ery three counts they struck their 
triangles in unison, giving the ef- 
fect of a music box. As they sang, 
the Little Girl and the 
Little French Boy on the music 


French 


box turned clockwise, taking care 


to keep opposite each other, and 
automatically turning the music- 











box umbrella. Each time they 
heard the triangles, they took a 
step forward. Going slowly in 
this way, they did not become 
dizzy. 

As the Holly Chorus came to 
the fourth line of the first stanza 
they slowed down their singing 


and the children on the music 
box stepped slower. At the end 
of the stanza the music box 


stopped entirely, and the child 
whose back was to the audience 


turned inconspicuously to face 
front. 
Little French Girl, speaking 


very slowly and mournfully, said, 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear, I'm all run 
wish would 


down. I someone 


wind me.” One of the choristers 
went over and pretended to wind 
the music box. Someone off stage 
produced appropriate sound ef- 
Halloween 


fects by turning a 


noisemaker. 


Then Little French Girl spoke 
more rapidly, “There! I feel bet. 
ter. Now we will sing ‘Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town.’ ” 

Little French Girl and Little 
French Boy sang, accompanied 
softly by the piano. At our sec. 
ond performance they did it ver 
well, and just as effectively, with. 
out the piano. ‘The piano, how. 
ever, helped to keep them on 
pitch and provided a chance for 
them to catch their breath. When 
their Holly 
Choristers sang the last stanza of 
“The Music Box,” while the two 
the 


gan to turn again. 


they finished song, 


children on music box. be. 


The curtains 
closed on the last line of the song 


EpItoRIAL Note: “The Music Box 
can be found in The American Singer 
Book 2 (American Book Co., New York 
16). “Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 
(published by Leo Feist, Inc., New York 
19) can be obtained through any dealer 
in sheet music. “A Christmas Ques 
tion,” on page 35 of this issue, may bk 
substituted for it if desired. 





Rain versus Snow 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbott Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Act I 

Snow is sitting at his desk. 
Northwest Wind is beside him, 
ready to take dictation. Glint and 
Sparkle are at the left, enjoying 
the spectacle of a very grumpy 
Rain and a very sad Southeast 
Wind.) 

SNOW (expansively)—Tons and 
tons of snow, but not put on too 
thickly. 

NORTHWEST WIND (writing ) 
‘Tons and tons of snow, all nice 
and slippery. 

snow-—And thousands of ici- 
cles. (He is quite carried away 
with delight.) 

NORTHWEST WIND— Thousands 
and thousands of icicles. 

Glint and Sparkle go to Rain 
and, in pantomime, tease him. 
Rain turns his back on them.) 

NORTHWEST WIND ( gathering 
up her notebook and pencil)—T'll 
attend to this at once. (Pauses 
by Rain.) What is the matter 
with you? 

RAIN—Nothing. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—Nothing at 
all. 

NORTHWEST WIND—Well, you 
don’t look very happy. 

RAIN (very sad )—But we are. 

SOUTHEAST WIND (gloomily)— 


Very happy. 








CHARACTERS 


SNOW 

NORTHWEST WIND—Snow’s §scc- 
retary. 

pose Snow's helpers. 

RAIN 

SOUTHEAST WIND—Rain’s § secre- 
tary. 

MAILMAN 

SANTA CLAUS 

MRS. CLAUS 

MERRY—Mrs. Claus’s helper. 

HOLLY ' 


Santa’s helpers. | 
MISTLETOE anta's hel | | 


CosTUMES AND SETTING 


tumes and setting, see the pro- 


For detailed notes on cos- | 
< ; | 
duction notes at the end of the 

















play. 

NORTHWEST WIND (glancing 
back at Snow )—What is the mat 
ter with Rain and_ Southeast 
Wind? 


SNow (gaily)—Their noses att 
out of joint. 

RAIN (putting hand to nose)- 
‘They are not. 

SOUTHEAST WIND (doing like 
wise )—No such thing! 

sNow—No wonder, poor things: 
No one wants them around, esp 
cially at Christmas. (He caper 
around room reciting.) 
Tons and tons, heigh-ho, heigh 

ho! . 

Tons and tons of glistening snow: 
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And icicles, galore, galore, 
Hung on the eaves and on the 
door. 
RAIN— Who ever heard of icicles 
on the door? It isn’t even good 


poetry. 
snow—You’re jealous. (Ad- 
dresses his helpers.) Come on, 


Sparkle and Glint, we've got to 
see whether that new snow sifter 
is in working order. We are go- 
ing to be pretty busy from now 
until Christmas. (Exit Snow, 
Northwest Wind, Sparkle, and 
Glint, pausing to taunt Rain and 
Southeast Wind. The latter reg- 
ister suppressed rage.) 

RAIN (walks around and seats 
himself at Snow’s table) —Doesn’t 
he think he’s smart, though? 

SOUTHEAST WIND-—So smart! 

rAIN—I’d like to put a spoke in 
his wheel. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—What does 
that mean? 

RAIN—Oh, 
peg or two. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—Think how 
the farmers love us in the spring 
and summer. Guess if he came 
around then they wouldn’t be 
talking about “beautiful snow.” 


take him down a 


RAIN—Beautiful snow! Bah! 
MAILMAN (entering)—Mail! 
RAIN AND SOUTHEAST WIND 


(hopefully)—Mail? For whom? 

MAILMAN—Snow, to be sure! 
Who is thinking about Rain at 
this time of year? Wait a min- 
ute. Here zs one for you, Rain, 
a big one. 

RAIN (joyfully )—Good! Goad! 
Someone is thinking about me, 
anyway. (As he reads his face 
becomes sad.) 

SOUTHEAST WIND—Is it an in- 
Vitation to someone’s party? 

RAIN (gloomily)—It is an ex- 
Vitation. 

SOUTHEAST 
What’s that? 

RAIN—Oh, invitation says, 
“Please come to my party.” An 
exvitation says, “Stay away.” 
This one hasn’t even a please. 


WIND-— Exvitation? 


an 


SOUTHEAST winp—And I do 
so like parties. 

MAILMAN (pokes in the bag)— 
Here’s another one for you—from 
Santa Claus. 

RAIN (brightening quickly)— 
From Santa? Oh, he is a nice 
man. He is sure to want me. 

(Exit Mailman. As Rain reads, 
he shows he is becoming angry.) 

SOUTHEAST WiIND—Well, what 
does he say? 

RAIN—He doesn’t want me, ei- 


ther. He tells me to stay away 
this year. (Pauses.) ‘That set- 
tles it. I’m going to do it. 


SOUTHEAST Winpd—Do what? 

RAIN--Spoil Snow’s fun, and 
you’ve got to help me. 

SOUTHEAST wiNnp—Gladly, 
what shall we do? 

RAIN—I know! We'll take out 
all the invitations and leave the 
exvitations. 

SOUTHEAST 
be enough? 

RAIN—T’Il put in all of mine 
and change the names. I’ve had 
dozens the last two weeks. You 
sort and I'll change the names. 
(They sort and write a few mo- 
ments.) ‘There, that’s done. I'll 
put Santa’s at the bottom. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—We’re just 
in time. Here comes Snow. Look 
glum, now. 

snow (entering, followed by 
Northwest Wind and helpers)— 
Well, did I get any mail? 

RAIN (giving Southeast Wind a 
nudge )—Lots of mail. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—It’s on your 
table. 


but 


WIND--Will there 


SNOW-— 
Everyone loves me, this I know, 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful 

snow. 


(As he looks over the mail his 
face changes. He looks bewil- 
dered, and then angry.) 

SOUTHEAST WiInp—Well, 
do they say? 


what 


snow (crossly)—Never mind. 
Its my mail. Go along. I’m 
busy. (Continued on page 78) 
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Christmas in Stulta Bay 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES OR RURAL SCHOOLS 





SUSAN McCOWAN 
Principal and Teacher, Bederwood School, Maple Plain, Minnesota 


ScENE 1 


(Mrs. Santa sits at one side of 
the table with a half-filled knap- 
sack beside her. Other toys are 
ready to be placed in the sack. 
Santa sits on the opposite side 
with stacks of letters in front of 
him. He is reading a letter and 
chuckling. ) 

SANTA—Listen to this: “Dear 
Santa: I don’t want much this 
year—just a sled, a that 
whistles, a dog, a jackknife, a pair 
of red boots, and anything else 
you want to bring me. (Name a 
pupil.) (Puts the letter in its 
envelope and picks up another 
envelope, opens it, and takes out 
the letter.) And here's a letter 
from (Names a_ pm- 
mary child.) She wants nothing 
but a doll. It won't be hard to 
please her this year. (Replaces 
the letter and searches for a par- 
ticular one.) Where is that letter 
from Mr. Wilson? 
of president of the school board.) 

MRS. SANTA (looking up from 
her work)—I don't recall 
letter from Mr. Wilson. 
presents did he ask for? 

SANTA (laughing)—He didn’t 
ask for He just 
wanted me to do something for 
good girls and boys who 


train 


(Uses name 


any 


What 


any presents. 
some 
live near him. 

MRS. SANTA (rising and look- 
ing among the letters )—Oh, I re- 
member that letter. Isn’t this the 
one? (Iolds up a large letter 
that is wrinkled and soiled.) 


SANTA—No, that one is from 
(Names a_ primary 
child.) He asked for 


(Names a gift the child is likely 
lo receive.) 

MRS. SANTA (picking up an- 
other envelope)—Then this must 
be the letter from Mr. Wilson. 

SANTA—That’s it. What would 
I ever do at Christmas time with- 
out my Mrs. Santa? (Mrs. Santa 
looks pleased. Santa opens the 
letter and reads it. Mrs. Santa 
rearranges other letters.) “Dear 
Santa Claus: Greetings to you 
and Mrs. Santa. 
have a pleasant trip this year. If 
will you 


I hope you will 


it is convenient for you, 
stop at Bederwood School at nine 
o'clock on Christmas Eve? All 
the girls and boys of Stubbs Bay 
will .be .there,: and ‘they have all 








CHARACTERS 
SANTA 
MRS. SANTA 
MR. WILSON 
PUPILS (Divide speeches among 
the children available. Use their 
own names. ) 


JEAN CARO! 
LYDIA yim 
ARLYS LoOIs 
DELROY DICK 
JOAN RUSSEL 
FRED 
SETTING 
Scene 1.—Home of Mr. and 


Mrs. Santa Claus. 
Scene 2.—Bederwood 
decorated for Christmas. 


School, 
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been good. Very sincerely yours, 
John Wilson.” 

MRS. SANTA (who has re- 
turned to packing the last of the 
toys)—Nine o'clock! That's a 
little early. But (laughing) of 
course good girls and boys want 
you to come early. ‘They will be 
in bed later. Where is it 
you are to be at nine o'clock? 

SANTA (putting on coat and 
cap)—At Bederwood School. 

MRS. SANTA—Isn’t that where 
the boy who made the lightning 
(When he 


home 


shoes goes to school? 


hears “lightning shoes,’ Santa 
dashes out; Mrs. Santa goes to 
the exit and calls after him.) 


Santa, you forgot your knapsack! 

SANTA (off stage )—IVll be back. 
I just want to take a look at the 
reindeer. 

MRS. SANTA 
worktable ) 
teenth time 
the 
per. 


(returning to her 
‘That's about the fif- 
Santa has looked at 
reindeer since he ate his sup- 
Could anything be 


wrong 


with them? going to find 
out. 
Mrs. Santa 
He goes 
lo the sack, opens it, looks in.) 
SANTA—Are the watches that 
multiply and divide in here? Are 
there enough for every girl and 
boy in Bederwood School? ‘They 
to work very 


Santa comes in. 
watches him intently. 


surely won't have 


hard in arithmetic from now on. 


(Mrs. Santa doesn’t reply, and 
Santa looks up inquiringly. ) 


MRS. SANTA All the 
watches are in the sack and there 


(rising ) 


are enough for all the girls and 
boys in Bederwood School. So 
you need not worry about the 
watches. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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members march in 
through rear doors of auditon- 
um and walk down center aisle 
to stage singing “I Saw Three 
Ships”’—I. [See end of play for 
music references 


(Chorus 


indicated by 
They take 
places previously assigned, below 
the stage level if possible.) 
READER (in front of curtain)— 
It was Christmas Eve and Benny 
was very excited! He couldn’t go 


Roman numerals. | 


to sleep, and his mother was get- 
ting rather tired of saying, “Now, 
Benny, close your eyes and soon 
it will be Christmas Day!” She 
had many important things to do 
downstairs, and how could she 
do them unless Benny went to 
sleep? First she told him about 
the Christ child’s birthday, and 
then they sang all the Christmas 
songs they knew, and still Benny 
was wide-awake. ‘That's where 
our play begins. (Curtains part 
slowly. Reader walks to the left 
with them, talking as he goes.) 
First you will see Benny’s bed- 
room, but when at last he goes to 
sleep and dreams his wonderful 
dream, you’d never know it was 
a bedroom at all! (Exits, left.) 
(Benny lies in bed. Mother 
stands at foot of bed facing him. 
They sing last verse of “I Saw 
Three Ships” as though they had 
been singing Christmas carols.) 


BENNY—More! More! More! 
Another song! 
MOTHER (firmly)—No more, 


Benny. You must go to sleep. If 
you shut your eyes tight, the first 
thing you know, it will be morn- 
ing—Christmas morning! 
BENNY— With a Christmas tree? 
MOTHER—Yes, dear, a Christ- 
mas tree. 
BENNY—And lots of presents? 
MOTHER—A tree full of them. 








Seuuy Goes to Mistletouia 


A CHRISTMAS EVE FANTASY FOR THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 


Teacher of Music and Art, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 


BENNY And lots of candy? 
MOTHER- Lots and lots of it. 
BENNY (settling against his pil- 
low and shaking his head)—I 
don’t want to go to sleep! 
MOTHER- But 
your bedtime. 


it's “way past 
Look, your jump- 
ing jack is asleep at the foot of 
your bed and Father Noah and 
the tired that 
they stretched out right here by 
the ark! (She stoops and picks 
up Noah’s ark.) 
BENNY—Thestars aren't asleep! 
MOTHER (walking to chair left 
and putting ark on it)—Oh, well, 
they always stay up late on 
Christmas Eve. ‘That’s because 
they are waiting to welcome the 
Christ child. (She stands quietly 
during Benny’s next speech and 
song. It is his scene and she 
must not spoil it by moving.) 
BENNY—I want to stay up late 
too! (He slips out of bed and 


animals were so 

















BENNY MOTHER 
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JUMPING JACK 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1948 


SILVER STAR 


goes to the window, leaning left 
elbow on sill as if looking at stars 
but with profile to audience. 
Sings one verse of a star song—Il. 
Stars off stage answer with sec- 
ond verse.) 

MOTHER (coming back to cen- 
ter)--That was a very nice song, 
Benny. Now hop into bed. (He 
does so. Mother draws up cov- 
The stars can peep in at 
your window all night long. 

BENNY—If you'd sing me one 
good sleepy song I think I could 
prob'ly keep my eyes shut. 


ers.) 


MOTHER (sitting on side of 
bed)—All right, one good sleepy 


song and that’s all. When I have 
finished, you try to be fast asleep. 
(Sings a lullaby—II11.) 

(As she sings, lights dim slow- 
ly. At the close, stage is blacked 
out long enough to drop a cur- 
tain over the window, remove two 
chairs, and replace doll jumping 








aS A 
GHORISTER 














CREW MEMBER 


CARPENTER 








CHARACTERS 


cHorus—Any number. 

READER 

BENNY 

MOTHER 

SILVER STARS—Any number. 

JUMPING JACK 

JUMPING JACK 
number. 

FATHER NOAH 

ARK MOVERS—Three boys. 

CARPENTERS—Rhythm group. 

CREW OF ARK—Six or more. 

NICK AND NOCK CHORUS—Any 
number. 

ANGELS— Two. 


cHorus—Any 


SETTING 
The action takes place con- 
tinuously before a cyclorama or 
a grouping of plain screens, 





PRODUCTION 


See end of play for costume 
suggestions, ideas for making 
properties, directions for dances, 
and sources of suggested music. 




















jack with boy. Mother exits. 
Blue lights up slowly.) 

STARS (off stage call softly)- 
Benny! Benny! (They enter 
from left and right. Stars right 
run in front of bed, stars left run 
behind and all join hands to make 
a circle around it. They sing a 
song in waltz time—IV. At the 
close, Stars dance to waltz time. 
[See directions at end of play.] 
Benny sits up in bed, and pulls 
string which makes sail rise ovet 
bed. As Stars run to front of 
stage in dance, the bed moves 
slowly left, stopping left of cen 
ter. As Stars leave stage, lights 
go up showing Benny looking at 
Jumping Jack, facing him at the 
end of the bed.) 

JUMPING JACK—Hello, Benny! 

BENNY (amazed)—Why, how 
you have grown! 

JUMPING JACK (proudly) —Oh! 
yes, I have (Continued on page 80) 
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Sleigh Ride 


WORDS BY MARGUERITE GODE 


like “the sound of the win - ter bells, As 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


mer - ri - ly 


Tucked in the sleigh old Dob - bin draws, A - cross the fields of snow. 


jin - gle, jan- gle up and down, A _hap- py lit - tle tune, They 


They 


jin - gle, jan- gle up and down, Our 





jour - ney ends too soon. Oh, I like the sound of the win-ter bells, As  mer-ri - ly 





Tucked in the sleigh old + Dob-bin draws, 


A- cross the fields of snow. 
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“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 


PROLOGUE 


should be seated at 
audience level, directly in front 
of the 


front of curtain. 


Chorus 
stave. Fairy appears in 
Chorus recites 
in unison, “Christmas Tonight,” 
by Phillips Brooks. 
was reprinted on page 49 of the 
1947 ‘THE 
INSTRUCTOR. ] ) 


[This poem 


December issue of 


FAIRY-1 am Christmas Fairy. 
With my magic crystal ball I can 
bring before you Christmases 
from all over the world, Christ- 
mases of any time. (etires to 


side of stage.) 
ScENE | 


cHorus—“Christmas in lands 
of the fir tree and pine.” 

FAIRY 
the hills 


England. 


I see in my crystal ball 
merry 
I see a pleasant home 


and woods of 
being decorated for the holiday 
season. I see the yule log, and the 
mummers. 

(Curtain 


I hear a gay song. 

opens. Mary and 
Belle are arranging evergreens at 
the table. They sing together the 
first stanza of “Deck the Hall.’”’) 


MARY—There, how does that 
look? 

BELLE- Just beautiful. 

MARY. How does this wreath 
look here? (Holds it over the 


fireplace mantel. ) 
BELLE- Splendid! You surely 
are clever to make a wreath like 
that. You've worked hard so that 
we could have a nice Christmas. 


MARY~—It’s worth it. I love 
Christmas. 
BELLE It makes the whole 


world seem better, just because 
we're so happy at Christmastime. 

MARY~ And 
too, making dolls for the little 
ones. 

BELLE-- And 
baking for weeks, and the boys 

MARY-—Speaking of the boys, 
they should be here soon with the 
yule log. (Shouting is heard off 
stage.) Listen! ‘There they are 
now. 

Bos (calling off stage)—Open 
the door. (Bob and Jack drag 
in the yule log.) 

yack—Let’s put it in the fire- 
place so it will be all ready. 


you've worked, 


Mother has been 


posp—I wish we could light it 
now. Then we could sing, “See 
the blazing yule before us. 
(Bob directs the singing of the 
second stanza of “Deck the Hall” 
and the rest join in. On the first 
“Fa la la” voices outside join in.) 


5> 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN SOLDAN EARLY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Washington School, Alma, Michigan 


Each scene in this play, based on a favorite poem, 


is complete in itself. 


Therefore, it is easy for 


several different grades to produce it together. 








BELLE--The mummers! 

BOB (opening the door)—Come 
in, come in. 

CHIEF MUMMER— 

Open the door and let me in, 

| hope your favor I shall win, 

Whether I rise or whether I fall, 

I'll do my best to please you 
all. 

MARY—We're very glad to have 
you and [’m sure you'll please 
us. 

BoB—Do some tumbling for us, 


We like that. 


please. 








(Mummers turn somersaults 
and cartwheels and juggle balls.) 
CHIEF MUMMER--Now~ what 
would you like to have us act? 
JACK “Good King 
Wenceslas,” please. 


Give us 


(Mummers sing and dramatize 
“Good King Wenceslas.” ) 

FIRST MUMMER_ (addressing 
Chief Mummer, who has acted 
the part of the King)—Is it true 
that where you step you melt the 
snow and in your tracks flowers 
grow, as the legend says? 








The setting and costumes may be 
as simple or as elaborate as desired. 

Scene | is laid in an old English 
home. Scene 2 takes place in the 
patio of a Mexican house. A cozy 
Scandinavian house is the setting 
for Scene 3, while Scene 4 is in the 
bright cabin of a Southern family. 
Scene 5 occurs in the kitchen of the 





CHARAC 
CHORUS 
rairny—The Narrator. 
See ne l 
MARY JACK 
BELLI CHIEF MUMMER 
BOB MUMMERS— Three or more. 
Scene 2 
ANGELITA PEDRO NITA 
Se ene 3 
MOTHER JOAN JACK 
JEAN yim 
Scene 4 
BETTY MOTHER BILLY 


SETTING AND 


‘TERS 


Scene 5 
MRS. RUGGLES CORNELIUS KITTY 
PETER CLEMENT KILY 
SARAH MAUD PEORY SUSAN 
LARRY 

Sce ne 6 
GRANDPA NELLO 

Scene 7 
CHARLES DAVID NED 
ALGER BILLY 

Scene 8 
SHEPHERD PAUL YOUNG DAVID 
SHEPHERD JOIN ANGEL 


CosTU MES 
poor Ruggles family. Scene 6 is 
laid in a practically bare hut in 
Belgium. Scene 7 is a bare, snow- 
covered battlefield, while Scene 8 
takes place on a dark hilltop out- 
side Bethlehem. 

For detailed instructions on set- 
ting and costumes, see the produc- 
tion notes at end of play. 

















Tonight” 


CHIEF MUMMER—Certainly! 

SECOND MUMMER—Prove it. 

(Chief Mummer walks across 
the stage. The rest follow and 
examine his footprints closely.) 

FIRST MUMMER—No daisies— 
no roses. He must pay a forfeit, 

ALL—He must be punished. He 
must pay a forfeit. Get in line, 
everyone. (All the boys stand in 
line and Chief Mummer goes on 
his hands and knees between their 
feet. Each one gives him a slap 
as he passes.) 

CHILDREN (clapping hands)~ 
Wonderful! 

CHIEF MUMMER—I guess it’s 
time for me to take my company 
away. (fle dusts his knees.) 

MARY— Thanks for coming. 

yack—We enjoyed the show. 

BOB AND BELLE 
mas! 

MUMMERS—Merry — Christmas 
to you! (They leave, singing last 
stanza of “Deck the Hall.’ ) 

(Curtain closes.) 


Merry Christ- 


SCENE 2 
CHORUS—“Christmas in_ lands 
of the palm tree and vine.” 

FAIRY—I see a land where the 
men wear broad-brimmed hats, 
the women bright scarfs, and the 
children their 
I hear happy voices sing- 
ing a song of the shepherds, such 
as is sung in Old Mexico. 

(Chorus sings “Oh, Come! 
Shepherds.” Curtain opens to 
show Angelita, Pedro, and Nita 
skipping in a circle under the 
pinata. They stop and sit on the 
floor before they speak. ) 

ANGELITA—Qh, I’m so excited! 

PEDRO—T'o think the villager 
are coming to our house on the 


have flowers in 


hair. 


first of the nine nights of cele- 
bration! 

NITA—Juan and Angela have 
been chosen to carry the statues 
of Joseph and Mary. ‘They are 
so proud of the honor. 

ANGELITA—And they will sing 
carols, and Father will tell them 
to go away and not disturb us. 

NITA—I remember how fright 
ened I was last year. I thought 
Father meant it. 

PEDRO—O)h, he will let them 
as soon as Joseph sings the song 
that tells the innkeeper that the 
Mother of Jesus awaits outside. 

nirA—And then they'll all come | 
in and we'll have a big supper 

PEDRO—And music. 

ANGELITA—But wait until the 
time comes (Continued on page 74) 














P Good King Wenceslas 


King Wenceslas, the hero of this old St. Stephen, which is celebrated on De- 


part of the Page, while the heavy or low 














nly! English carol, was a real person. He was cember 26. Because of its form, the carol voices are more suitable for the part of 
ek a king of Bohemia during the fourteenth _ is very effective when the verses are spo- the King. The first and last verses can 
across 4 century. The event described is sup- ken or sung by two groups with a chorus. be spoken or sung by the entire choir or 
w and 4 posed to have occurred on the Feast of The light or high voices can take the by a designated chorus. 
sely.) 
|aisies— , - py , oer were 
lorie WORDS BY JOHN MASON NEALE OLD ENGLISH TUNE 
ed. He 
in line, 
tand in 
70€S On 
"ae Good King Wen - ces - las looked out On the feast of Ste-phen, When the snow lay round a - bout, 
ands ) — 
ess it’s 
ympany 
es.) 
ing. 
show. 
Christ- 
\ristmas 
ing last 
; Deep and crisp and se + Bright-ly shone the moon that night, Though the frost was 
1 lands 
ere the 
d hats, 
and the 
n their 
eS sing- 
Js, such 
Come! 
bens to , - . 
id. Nite cru - el, When a_ poor man in sight, Gath-’ring win - ter 
der the 
t on the 
excited! 
villagers § eeeeeenatl 
on the ; 
of cel § King; “Hither, page, and stand by me, Page: “Sire, the night is darker now, 
la have | If thou know’st it, telling, And the wind blows stronger; 
- statues Yonder peasant, who is he? Fails my heart, I know not how; 
hey are Where and what his dwelling?” I can go no longer.” 
ed Page: “Sire, he lives a good league hence, King: “Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
‘ill sing , a : 
- them Underneath the mountain; lread thou in them boldly; 
i“ Right against the forest fence, Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
y fright- By St. Agnes’ fountain.” Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 
thought 
uni King: “Bring me flesh and bring me wine, Chorus: In his master’s steps he trod, 
1 ‘ 3 . 
he song Bring me pine logs hither; Where the snow lay dinted; 
that the Thou and I will see him dine Heat was in the very sod 
vutside When we bear them thither.” Which the saint had printed; 
< C € " Ce ial ‘ . . 
all com Chorus: Page and monarch forth they went, Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
1 a ' . ry . 
i Forth they went together, Wealth or rank possessing, 
ntil the Through the rude wind’s wild lament, Ye who now will bless the poor, 
page 74) And the bitter weather. Shall yourselves find blessing. 
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SANTA VIEWS THE TOYS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN S. HANCOCK 


Teacher of English, Community High School, Brownstown, Illinois 


Act I 


(Christmas Chorus sings a gay 
Christmas song.) 

(Santa sits down center with 
his head in his hands. Mrs. Santa 
stands at one side of him and 
First Elf on the opposite side. 
Second and Third Elves are 
working at table at rear of stage.) 

MRS. SANTA 
Oh, Santa dear, what is wrong? 
You always used to sing a song 
As we worked along with our 

busy elves 
To fill all our roomy workshop 
shelves. 

SANTA 
I just can’t tell you what it’s like, 
But I think I’m going on a strike. 
[I seem to feel so very old 

FIRST ELF—Oh, Santa, do you 
have a cold? 

SANTA 
No, no, my head’s as clear as a 
“bell, 

I feel quite strong and 
well. 

But all these troubles, turmoils, 
strifes, 

Have even spread to tiny tikes. 


very 


The modern youngster’s just a 
brat, 

With “I won’t do this” and “I 
won't do that.” 

Why fill his sock on Christmas 
Eve 

When in Santa Claus he won't 
believe? 

MRS. SANTA— 

Now, Santa, don’t be in a stew; 

You’ve no cause to feel so blue. 

Children are really just the 


same; 
Some good, some bad, some wild, 
some tame. 


SANTA— 
Perhaps you're right, but that’s 
not all; 
If you’ve read the papers, you 


recall 

The department stores have toys 
galore 

And phony Santas—so more and 
more 

I feel my playthings can't com- 
pare 


With the wonderful things that 
the children find there 

Real radios and microphones, 

Electric trains and telephones, 

Washers that and 
that cook, 

Dolls that can write and read a 


wash, stoves 


book. 
MRS. SANTA 
Oh, stuff and nonsense, Santa 
dear. 
You're quite befuddled; your 


head's not clear. . 

Those toys are for the grown-up 
folks. 

Children like simple toys and 
jokes, 

Like our funny clowns and jump- 
ing jacks; 

Fruit, nuts, and candy in Christ- 
mas sacks. 

They'll love our darling baby 
dolls. 

They don’t enjoy those falderals. 

SECOND ELF (stops work 

and comes forward ) 

A thought just struck me! 
what to do! 

We'll stage a 
Preview! 

THIRD ELF (capering about) 

That’s great, that’s fine, that’s 
what it is! 

We'll show old Santa he’s still a 
whiz. 


his 
Here’s 


Christmas ‘Toy 
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FIRST ELF (pats Santa on the 
back) — 
You're all right, you’ve been for 
years. 
Now watch us, Santa, and no 
more tears. 
(Curtains close.) 
(Elf Chorus sings a song about 
Christmas elves.) 


Act Il 


(Santa enters, and sits down, 
followed by First, Second, and 
Third Elves, one behind the oth- 
er. After each Elf speaks, he 
steps back.) 

FIRST ELF (bowing to Santa) 
The stage is set; we're ready to 
Start. 
SECOND ELF (shaking finger) 
And do you promise with cheer- 

ful heart, 

THIRD ELF (spreading arms) 
With faith and trust and an open 

mind 
‘To view the games and toys we 
find? 

SANTA. ( ¢ heerfully ) 

Of course I do. Just let me see 
‘This preview you've prepared for 


me. 
(Elves sit down near Santa’s 
chair. Mrs. Santa enters, fol- 


lowed by Baby Dolls, walking 
very stiffly, with Annie bringing 
up rear. Music—‘Looby Loo.” 
Mrs. Santa leads dolls in circle, 
preparatory to dance. One doll 
in front starts to creep, followed 
by one more. Mrs. Santa and 
Annie rush over to pick them up.) 

MRS. SANTA— 

Oh, no, no, no! 
now. 

Remember the way I taught you 
how? 

Now all in step, and one, two, 
three, 

Watch your rhythm and look at 
me. 

(Dolls dance very stiffly to 
“Looby Loo” through first three 
actions, using arms only. Christ- 
mas Chorus sings “Looby Loo” 
while dolls dance. After third 
action, on words “I turn myself 
about,” one doll keeps on whirl- 
ing and whirling. Mrs. Santa 
rushes over to stop her.) 

MRS. SANTA— 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, and what a 
sight! 
I must have wound you up too 


tight. 


You're big girls 








CHARACTERS 
SANTA 
MRS. SANTA 
ELVES—Nine boys. 
ANNIE—Mrs. Santa’s helper. 


TOYS 
BABY DOLLS TOPSY 
CLOWNS SHUFFLIN’ sI 
RHYTHM BAND NINEPINS 


STORYBOOK CHARACTERS 
FAIRIES 
JACK BE NIMBLE 
RED RIDINGHOOD 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
RU MPELSTILTSKIN 
TINY TIM 
BOB CRATCHIT 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
PETER RABBIT 
MR. MCGREGOR 
JACK 
pI. 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
ALADDIN 

CHRISTMAS CHORUS 

ELF CHORUS 


CasTING 

This play was written to in- 
clude all six elementary grades, 
The first-grade girls were Baby 
Dolls and the first-grade boys 
were the Rhythm Band. The 
entire second grade took part in 
the fairy scene. Eight of the 
third-graders were Clowns and 
the remainder were Elf Chorus. 
Ninepins were older boys, cho- 
sen according to height. Story- 
book Characters were chiefly 
older girls. Santa, Mrs. Santa, 
Annie, and Elves were capable 
children from the fifth and sixth 
grades. Other children of the 
fourth, fifth, and = sixth grades 
made up the Christmas Chorus, 





SETTING 

Act I.—Santa’s big workshop. 
There is an easy chair down- 
stage center, and a_ worktable 
with tools and unfinished toys 
lying on it is backstage. Bench- 
es are near the table. Around 
the room are shelves partially 
filled with finished toys. 

Acts II and I1I.—Same set- 
ting as Act I except that Santa’s 
chair is downstage left, with an- 
other chair beside it. 


CosTUMES 


Directions for costumes will be 
found at the end of this play. 























Now bow to Santa, and away you 
£0; 

You’ve done your part in the 
Christmas show. 

(Dolls bow stiffly to Santa, and 
exit right to the music. They at 
led out by Annie, who then te 
turns and stands at back of stage. 
Mrs. Santa sits in chair beside 
Santa. Fourth Elf enters and 
bows to Santa.) 

FOURTH ELF— 

Now watch this, Santa. Here ar 
the clowns, 

And do they have their ups and 
downs! 

(Clowns enter to music. The) 
tumble, do handsprings, somer 
saults, and play leapfrog. Fifth 
Elf enters (Continued on page 8! 
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A Christmas Question 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


Who is it  thatcomeswhen we're a - sleep at night, With a ros- y face and a 


beard that’s white? There’sa fun-ny tight cap on the top of _ his head, To match his coat that is 


warm and red. It is jol — ly ___ old San-ta Claus. We know he is com-ing, be- 


A 


e€ al-ways comes on Christ -mas Eve, From the far - a - way land of “Make Be - lieve.” He'll 





fill all the stock - ings with beau-ti-ful toys, And call “Mer-ry Christ-mas!” to the girls and boys. 
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Che Three 
@ise Men 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


VIRGINIA K. RIDLON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 








CHARACTERS 


READER 
MELCHIOR 
GASPAR 
BALTHAZAR 
KING 
SLAVI 
FIRST ATTENDANT 
SECOND ATTENDANT 
HERALD 

MARY 

ANGEL 

cuorus—Any number. 


—Wise men. 


HEROD 


SETTING 


Scenes | and 4.—A road with 
a forest backdrop. 
2.—Throne room in 
King Herod’s palace. 

Scene 3.—The manger in the 
stable. 


Scene 


CosTU MES 
See Biblical pictures for suit- 


able costumes. 




















SCENE | 

before curtain 

Three kings came riding from far 
away, 

Melchior and 
Balthazar, 

Three wise men out of the East 
were they, 

And they traveled by night and 
they slept by day, 

For their guide was a wonderful, 
beautiful star. 

(Wise Men walk slowly across 
stage from left to right.) 

MELCHIOR—The star has guid- 
ed us a long way. I wonder when 
we shall find the Christ child. 

GASPAR—Are you very sure the 
star leads us to the Saviour? 

MELCHIOR—Aye, for so the 
prophets told us years ago. 

BALTHAZAR—How _ shall 
know where to find him? 

MELCHIOR—When we come in- 
to the city, let us inquire of King 
Herod. 

BALTHAZAR-—Good. He _ will 
know where the King of the Jews 
is born. 

GASPAR—Let us hasten to him. 

(They exit.) 

(Chorus sings the first verse 
of “We Three Kings of Orien 
Are.”) 


READER 


Gaspar and 


we 


ScENE 2 


(The curtain rises, revealing 
King Herod seated on his throne. 
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An attendant stands on each side 
of him as Slave fans him.) 


KING HEROD--Fan me _ faster, 
Slave! How warm it is! (Ad- 
dresses First Attendant.) What 


say you of tomorrow’s weather? 


FIRST ATTENDANT—Somewhat 
cooler, my lord. 

KING HEROD-—"Tis well. (To 
Second Attendant.) Have you 
read the new tax laws to the 
Jews? 

SECOND ATTENDANT—Yes, my 


lord, and they were not pleased 
to hear them. 

KING HEROD—Bah! ‘They'll pay 
them, or— 

HERALD (enters, bowing low)— 
My lord, three strangers stand 
without and beg to speak with 
Your Majesty. 

KING HEROD—How look they? 

HERALD—Like noblemen, Your 
Majesty, who come from afar. 

KING HEROD—Bring them in. 

(Herald exits.) 

(Wise Men enter. 
before King Herod.) 

KING HEROD—Arise, gentlemen. 
Who are you? 

MELCHIOR—Sages from the 
East, O mighty Herod, who come 
to seck the King of the Jews. 

KING HEROD—I am he. 

GASPAR—Nay, but this king is 
a babe just born. We have scen 
his star in the East, and have 
come to worship him. 

KING HEROD-—Qh, nonsense! I 
know of no such king. I am the 
only king of the Jews. 

BALTHAZAR—The king we are 
seeking is the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, promised 
ages ago to our people. 

KING HEROD (thoughtfully)— 
When did this star appear? 

MELCHIOR—A few wecks ago, 
Your Majesty. We have followed 
it night after night, and it led us 
to this city. 

KING HEROD—Go, search for 
this babe, and if you find him 
bring me word again, that I may 
worship him also. 

WISE MEN—Yes, Your Majesty. 
(Exit, bowing low.) 

KING HEROD (to Attendants)— 
What know you of this babe? 

FIRST ATTENDANT—Nothing at 
all, my lord. 


They kneel 
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SECOND ATTENDANT—It must 
be a mistake. 

KING HEROD—Go quickly, and 
inquire throughout the city. 1 
would have word of him. (They 
go out hastily.) (To Slave.) Go, 
Slave. (Exit Slave.) So! A 
king of the Jews has been born 
who shall take my throne! [Il 
destroy him. I am king of the 
Jews. 

(Chorus sings first two verses 
of “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” ) 


ScENE 3 


(Curtain rises on the manger 


scene. Mary sits holding the 


baby Jesus. If possible, have a 
strong light shining on the man- 


ger.) 


BALTHAZAR (in a loud voice 
off stage )—Look! The star which 
has been guiding us has stopped! 
Let us look for the baby Jesus 
here. 

(Much may be made of the 
rest of this scene. The Wise Men 
enter excitedly and kneel before 
the baby Jesus. They remain 
kneeling as one girl in the Cho- 
rus sings, “Away in a Manger.” 
Then as each Wise Man presents 
his gift he sings the suitable verse 
from “We Three Kings of Or- 
ent Are.” (Continued on page 84) 





Che Spirit 


of Christmas 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOTTIE M. SCHNEIDER 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, Hancock, Maryland 








CHARACTERS 


MR. MARSH—An expressman. 

BOB A S¢ hoolboy. 

FIRST BOX—Boy clad in warm 
clothes. 


SECOND Box—Boy holding grain. 

riikp Box—Girl holding Bible. 

rourTH Box—Girl holding doll. 

rirtu Box—Girl holding some 
Chistmas cards. 

sixtu BoX—Boy holding a toy. 

SEVENTH BOX—Girl holding a 
Christmas-tree angel. 


SETTING 
An express oflice or loading 
platform. ‘There are many car- 
tons, profusely labeled for ship- 
ping. Seven of them must be 
large enough to hold children. 




















(Mr. Marsh has just finished 
moving the boxes and is sighing 
with weariness when Bob enters.) 

BoB—Why, what is the matter, 
Mr. Marsh? You seem very tired. 

MR. MARSH—Ho, hum! I was 
never so tired in my life. All day 
[ve hauled freight and express, 
and still [’'ve got more to load. 
All these go on Number 28, and 
it will soon be along. 

BoB—I suppose most of those 
are Christmas packages. 

MR. MARSH—Yes, they are! I 
tell you, Son, I almost wish there 
were no Christmas. ‘There is no 
sense in all this work. 

Bosp—Oh, don’t feel that way, 
Mr. Marsh. What would all the 
children do without Christmas— 
without the joy of giving and re- 


ceiving? Aren’t you wishing for 
something nice for Christmas? 
MR. MARSH—No, I don’t wish 
for anything! I tell you, I should 
like just once to see what’s in 
these blamed boxes that seem to 
weigh a ton. Id like to see the 
crazy things people are sending 
one another. 
noB—Wouldn’t it be thrilling 
if these gift boxes could speak? 
A warmly clad boy rises from 
the first large box; in his hands 
he has a sweater and a cap. The 
box is high so that only the upper 
part of his body can be seen.) 
FIRST BOxX—I am a box of 
warm clothes sent by kind people 
in America to those unfortunate 
persons across the ocean who are 
cold, who have no winter clothes 
and often no fire, and who, be- 
cause of war, have lost homes and 
friends. Can you imagine their 
joy when they know that in 
America they have been remem- 
bered? You, Tired One, are help- 
ing us on our way. ‘The Master 
said, “I was naked, and ye clothed 
me. . . . Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, y¢ 


have done it unto me.” (Bor 
closes.) 
MR. MARSH—Inasmuch! That 


is a great word. Inasmuch- 
has a new meaning for me now. 

(A boy with some grain in his 
hand arises from the second large 


box.) (Continued on page ®) 
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Carol Joyfully 


WORDS ANONYMOUS MUSIC BY MARGARET E. HONDELINK 


The whole world is a  Christ-mas tree And _ stars. its man- y can-dles be; O sing a 


For once on a _ De = cem- ber night An an - gel held a can-dle bright, And led three 





ee Tiina 


car - ol joy-ful - ly The world’s great feast in keep-ing; The world’s great _ feast in keep - ing; 
Wise Men by_ its light, To where a child lay sleep- ing, To where a child lay _ sleep - ing. 





Where Christmas Dwells 


WORDS BY ELEANOR ITAMMOND MUSIC BY FAITH CHAMBERS WILSON 


— *z- 


There _is joy, Where Christ - mas dwells, || There is kind-ness and good 
Sweet-ly there the voic - es 
Let the mes-sage of Christ’s 


will Where its mes-sage ech - oes still, There is joy, joy, joy, Where Christ - mas 
sing, Sweet-ly there the church bells ring, 
birth Bring his peace to all the earth. 


. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
AN ACTION POEM 
CATHERINE URBAN 


At Christmas time the candles glow, 
And holly wreaths are hung, 

(Make big wreaths with arms.) 

The lights shine on the clean white snow, 
As giant bells are rung. 

(Pull at pretend bell ropes.) 


Tinkling small bells gaily jingle, 
(Pretend to shake small bells.) 

As sleighs glide through the snow, 
Toes and fingers are a-tingle, 
(Shake as if with cold.) 

And rosy cheeks a-glow! 


For Christmas time is full of joy, 
No one would chance a frown, 

(Shake heads.) 

Now every single girl and boy 
Is happy in the town. 

(Smile and nod.) 


Yes, Santa Claus is almost due, 

That they all surely know, 
With great round cheeks of ruddy hue, 
(Cup hands to make big cheeks.) 

And hearty “Ho! Ho! Ho!” 
(Laugh, ho, ho, ho!) 


Oh, what a fine good jolly elf, 
What joy he’s sure to bring, 
A giver true who gives himself, 
And asks not for a thing! 


SNOW MEN PERFORM 
A CHORAL READING AND DRILL 
IDA MILLS WILHELM 


The snow man stands out in the yard 
The very coldest day. 

Tt is not chill but hot sunshine 
That makes him run away. 


He is the sport of every child, 
His life is but a span; 

And yet what joy in making 
This roly-poly man. 


Tonight some daring snow men, 
Without a thought of fear, 
Have crossed the open doorway 

To entertain you here. 


They'll keep time to the music 
With steps so soft and light, 

Forgetting they are snow men 
For just one single night. 


DIRECTIONS FOR DRILL 


(Music: Any good march.) 

While the children are practicing, it is a good 
idea to remind them that they are snow men and 
must step lightly in time to the music. The 
lightness of their tread will add a unique feature 
to their entertainment. 

Snow Men enter in two single lines at oppo- 
site sides from the rear of the stage, pass each 
other, turn at the corner, and march to the front 
where the lines turn and pass each as at the 
rear, completing a hollow square. 

Repeat. This time when the lines meet at 
back of platform, they (Continued on page 73) 


Program Numbers for Primary Pupils 


SIGNS OF CHRISTMAS 
A CHORAL READING 
MARGARET ZINN 


ALL—It’s Christmas time again, 
The best time of the year. 
We know by all the things 
That we can see and hear. 
Boys—There are great big Christmas 
trees, 
And little toy horns and drums, 
cirLS—There are striped candy canes, 
And delicious sugar plums. 
soys—And little toy aeroplanes 
And trains that go “Toot Toot,” 
GIRL’s soLo—And a dandy bright red 
scooter 
On which to go scoot, scoot. 
GiRLS—Dear dollies that cry “Ma-ma,” 
And some with sleepy eyes. 
BOY'S SOLO—A puppy that goes “Bow- 
wow, 
GIRL’s soLo—And a kitty cat that cries. 
Boys—There are little toy guns _ that 
bang, 
And tricycles, skates, and sleds. 
GiRLS—To be piled underneath the tree 
When we are tucked in our beds. 
soys—Oh, joy is everywhere! 
Just hear the church bells chime 
And people sing glad carols, 
To herald Christmas time. 
ALL—By all these happy signs 
We know Christmas is near. 
So we wish you a merry day 


And a happy glad New Year. 





Who Comes Down the Chimney? 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 


Who brings toys to girls and boys at 
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Who comes down the chim - ney when it’s Christ - mas time? 
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Christ - mas time? 


San - ta Claus, 


Dear 






San - ta Claus. 


old San-ta Claus. 
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4 Folded Box 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 








Head of Art Department, Washington Junior High School, Bakersfield, California 
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— folded box requires no pasting. It can be large or 
small, square or oblong, according to the size and shape 
of the paper used. I consider it my most useful and practical 
craft problem. It has many uses and is firm enough for almost 
any purpose except mailing. 

To make, cut two pieces of paper the same size. (One is for 
the bottom of the box and the other is for the top.) Fold the 
paper into sixteen parts. Cut on lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 to the first 
fold (Fig. 1). Then fold A to meet B and unfold (Fig. 2). 
Next, fold C and D in halves, lengthwise. Bend folded C up- 
ward, and then in toward the center at points 1 and 2. Bend 
folded D upward, and in toward the center at points 3 and 4 
(Fig. 3). Overlap the ends (X and Y in Fig. 4). Fold A over 
X and B over Y and crease firmly, letting any surplus rest on 
floor of box. After the top and bottom are folded, put the 
parts together. 

A lining the exact size of the box can be made and slipped 
into place. ‘This makes the box more attractive and finished 
in appearance. For a large box, cutting a strip %” wide from 
one side and one end of the piece used for the bottom of the 
box will result in a better fit. 

Heavy papers like wallpaper, brown wrapping paper, or 
construction paper make the best box material. ‘Thinner pa- 
pers may be used by reinforcing them with a sheet of heavy 
paper the same size, held firmly inside the thin paper during 
the folding. Try an illustration from a magazine, a bright mag- 
azine cover, gift wrapping paper, or the funny paper, rein- 
forced with wrapping paper. ‘These effects will be unusual, 
effective, and inexpensive. 

Construction paper and wrapping paper may be decorated 
with crayon lines, drawn against a ruler in stripes or plaids. 
Finger paint or water colors can be used to produce a soft, pas- 
tel effect on white or cream paper. Stick, block, or potato 
printing is equally effective on plain paper. Monograms and 
cut-paper designs also make atfractive decorations. ‘The pa- 
per should be decorated before Ahe box is folded. Children will 
enjoy expressing their own ideas when planning the design 
and color scheme for the boxes. 
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f ‘rus turtle is really very lifelike. It 
is an interesting pull toy for chil- 


dren in school to make for 


ones at home. 


We used tan construction paper for 


the body and a medium-green paper 
with black pencil markings for 
shell. Proceed Cut 
the body from the material selected. 
Cut out and discard the four sections 


as follows. out 








younger 


the 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN CIVEROLO 


Forme rly, 7 Cae he - NA ai aho Sc hool, Gallup, Ne 


as indicated. ‘This leaves the points 
touching in the center. Fold slightly 
on the dotted lines, and place two 
empty spools on the points. (Points 
may be strengthened by slipping bob- 
Cut a shell the 
same size as the body, minus head, 
legs, and tail. Be sure to include tabs 
as Shown in sketch at right. Fasten the 
tabs to the underside of the body. 


by pins over them. 





A Walking Turtle Any Child Can Make 


rd Mi x10 oO 












































































e Goyoutly We Sing a Christmas Glee 


A POSTER SUBJECT FOR UPPER GRADES 


ELIZABETH FELD 


Instructor of Art, 
Warren Consolidated Schools, 
Tiltonsville, Ohio 
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Flight Giotto Giotto Flight into Egypt 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with ihe lesson on page 22. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


ANTA CLAUS boxes filled with nuts or candy will dress up 
S your Christmas dinner table or make attractive party 
favors. Make the pattern on a sheet of white construction 
paper. If desired, the whole design may be outlined in black 
drawing ink. Cut out the design and color the Santa and 
the bricklike sides of the box like the pattern. 

Make a mustache, beard, and forelock for Santa out of 
cotton and paste in place. ‘Twist slightly the ends of the 
mustache and the lower end of the beard. Fold up the sides 
from the bottom square. Fold in the tabs and paste them 
to the sides, forming a square box. 

Snow men, Christmas angels, and any number of differ- 
ent motifs may be used instead of a Santa Claus figure. A 
box twelve inches square filled with small gifts makes a 
Christmas centerpiece or a grab bag for a bazaar. An es- 
pecially large and strong box can be made by painting a 
grocery box and fastening cardboard figures on all four sides. 
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44 Potusettia “favor 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Publi Se hools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


HIS poinsettia favor is very attractive, and yet is easy to 
T make, for there is no pasting or drawing. The only 
materials needed are red and green paper and small pa- 
per cups like those used for jellies in restaurants. 

Fold a three- or four-inch square of red lightweight 
construction paper into fourths. Then fold it into thirds, 
using the following method. Make a slight crease to mark 
the center of one of the sides of the square. Fold diagonal- 
ly from that mark to the midpoint of the paper. Fold the 
remaining segment back so that all folds are level. Cut 
half a toothed leaf on one fold. ‘Then curve the cut toward 
the other fold and cut upward making a smaller but some- 
what similar cut on the other fold. (See illustration. ) 

Before opening the paper, cut about one-half inch off 
the point of the paper, curving the cut slightly. Then un- 
fold the paper and fit it on the cup. It should fit snugly, 
but should not be forced into place, as it is liable to split. 
If the opening is too small, refold and cut more off the 
Cut a green paper in the same fashion and fit it to 
the cup, under the red one. 


base. 
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PRACTICAL GIFTS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


REBA C. FROHLICH 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 1, Olean, New York 


Candle Holders 


E VISITED a house under construction and were given scraps of lum- 

ber. We took them back to school, and the industrial-arts class cut 

the pieces into various shapes for us. ‘The children smoothed these shapes 

with sandpaper and assembled them so that each one could have a pair of 
candlesticks. 

The pieces shaped like stars were painted silver and each one had a 
hole for a candle bored in it. ‘The wooden circles were painted red, 
blue, or green. When the paint was dry, the stars were glued onto the 
circles. Red or green candles completed each set. A sprig of holly or 
pine could be painted on the candles if desired. 

The row of forty-eight candles, along the window sills in our class- 
room, made an attractive display for a few days. ‘Then they were taken 
home. 

We found that the children enjoyed the experience of having contact 
with the materials for a handwork project in advance of doing the work. 


A Cookbook i: 


ger in December we asked each mother to send 
us her favorite cooky recipe. At that time, we 
used a graduated measuring cup and learned about 
7, 74, and }2, by measuring sugar and flour. We 
discussed the recipes, and used one each day for a 
writing lesson. We wrote cach one on a folded sheet 
of 9” x 12” paper. ‘The recipes were reviewed at 
the penmanship period. Lach child read his own 
mother’s recipe aloud, and the other children 
checked their copies. ‘These pages were saved. 

A piece of red-and-white checked oilcloth 9” x 
13”, a sheet of green construction paper of the same 
size, and two yards of yarn or plastic cord were 
passed to cach child. ‘The construction paper was 
placed on the wrong side of the oilcloth. ‘Vhen the 
two were folded to make the cover for a book, oil- 
cloth outside. ‘The construction paper made an 
attractive inner lining for the cover. Holes were 
punched around each cover. One child used the 
punch while another held the oilcloth and construc- 
ion-paper edges firmly together. As soon as one 
side was punched, the lacing was done on that side 
with the plastic cord. That kept the paper and 
oilcloth even, while the next side was punched. 

While this was going on, others were decorating 
the front covers with a large paper cooky glued to 
the oilcloth. Some used parts of old Christmas 
cards for decoration. The pages of recipes were 
sorted, folded, and tied inside. 

lhe pages can be typed to make a neater book. 
However, most children enjoy writing their own. 
Because it is a fine incentive for improving penman- 
ship, most teachers prefer handwritten recipes. 
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Two Gifts Made with ha 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 
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HIS attractive picture frame and the 
T table mat are made by covering card- 
board frames with raffia. 

To make the picture frame, first cut a 
cardboard foundation, like the drawing at 
left above. Loop a strand of raffia through 
the opening at a narrow part and tie se- 
curely at the outer edge. Pull the strand 
smoothly over inner edge, and make a 
buttonhole stitch at the outer edge. Con- 
tinue until the frame is completely cov- 
ered. Join each new strand with a knot 
at the outer edge. Weave all loose ends 
under the stitches on the back. 

The frame may be decorated with a 
simple design like the one shown. Use 
colored drawing inks or textile dyes and 





apply with a brush. Make a braid of raf- 
fia and tie the ends to form tassels. Attach 
the braid to the back of the frame witha 
few stitches of raffia and tie the ends into 
a bow. Fasten a photograph to the back § 
of the frame with gummed tape. 

To make the table mat shown at left, 
cut fourteen circles of cardboard. If sol 
id disks are desired, cut only a small hole 
in the center. If rings are to be made, cut § 
the hole as indicated by the dotted circle 
in Figure A below. 

Cover the fourteen disks with raffia as 
illustrated in Figure B below. Stitch to 
gether with raffia seven of the disks as in 
Figure C. Join the other seven disks 
the same manner. With raffia, sew the 
two mats together, back to back, at vat 
ious points on outer edges of circles. 

The size of the mat can be varied by J 
the size of the foundation circles used. 
Milk-bottle caps, washed and dried, att | 
good foundation disks for small mats. | 
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A Tree Place Card 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


Teacher, Striped School, Calhoun County, Michigan 





uta 1%” square from white cardboard. Bend one end of 
C a white pipe cleaner into the shape of a U and staple 
each side to the cardboard. Bend the rest of the wire per- 
pendicular to the U, leaving about 3” standing. Cut two 
identical Christmas trees, about 2” x 3”, from green con- 
struction paper. Print the desired name in bright-colored 
crayon on one tree. Paste the trees together over the pipe 
cleaner so that it runs up through the middle like the main 
trunk of the tree. Complete by pasting a gold or silver star 
to the tip of the tree, if desired. 





A Candle Stand-Up 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 





UT a circle 2” in diameter from green construction paper 
4 to use as a base. Next, cut a short thick candle 27" to 
3” long from red construction paper. Paste a small circle, 
cut from thin yellow paper, to the tip of the candle to repre- 
sent the light from the flame. Fold 4” at the bottom of the 
candle. ‘Then, make a small slit in the exact center of the 
circular base and draw the %” fold of candle through it. 
Paste it in place so that it stands upright on the base. It 
is possible to make many interesting variations by using 
different color combinations. 








Christmas Oeetin a 














Jnvitation fe the P.T.A. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


O MAKE this P.T.A. invitation, fold crosswise a sheet of 
T white paper 6” x 9”. Holding the folded paper book- 
let the long way, mark the center of the outer circle 2/4” 
from each side and 2” from the top. Then, using the center 
of the circle with a 1” radius, draw the outer circle. The 
radius of the inner circle is a little less than 2”. Draw the 
holly leaves and berries %” from the bottom of the paper. 
Sketch the candle on the leaves and be sure the dot which 
marks the center of the circles is in the middle of the can- 
dle flame. Put in the letters “P.T.A.” using the two circles 
as guidelines. Be sure that all lines converge toward the 
center. Light pencil lines may be used as guidelines for the 
rest of the lettering. Color the design with crayons, water 
colors, or colored pencils. 

On the lower right corner of the inside cover where the 
message is to be written, draw a couple of holly leaves sim- 
ilar to the drawing below. 
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A PAIR OF FELT SCUFEFS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH JOHNSON DALBEY 


Teacher. First Grade. 
Richland Tou nship School, Newtown, Indiana 









SOLE OF SLIPPER 

















O Sew elastic here. 


* — - 
\ 1 
Hole 1 | ; [ | 
—_— C 








TOP OF SLIPPER 





Sew bow here. O 





Cut on this line. 
oO 


O 


Sew elastic here. Oo 











Ts following materials will be needed for one pair of 


slippers: two pieces of leather, leatherette, or felt 
11” x 5” for the soles; two pieces of bright-colored felt 
5%” x 6%” for the tops; four yards of bright-colored, 
heavy yarn; twelve inches of 1” black elastic; some oak 
tag or cardboard; and a spool of No. 20 black sewing 
thread. (Old purses, hats, or pennants make usable ma- 
terial for the slippers at no expense. ) 

‘Trace the pattern on cardboard, cut it out, and punch 
holes as indicated. ‘Then, fasten the cardboard patterns to 
pieces of material with paper clips and trace, marking the 
holes, and indicating Hole 1 on each piece. Make two dl 
each. ‘Turn pattern over when tracing the second time. 
Cut out materials and punch holes as indicated. (Small 
children will need help in fastening pattern on correctl 
and in cutting and punching holes.) Cut the yarn into 
two 6-foot lengths. Lace each top and sole together with 
the yarn threaded into a weaving needle or bobby pil 
Have Hole | on sole match Hole 1 on slipper top. The 


overcast stitch is the neatest stitch. Double the yarn when § 


lacing. Use yarn that is left for bow on top of slipper 
Cut the elastic in two 6” lengths. Sew in place using 
heavy black thread, and catch ends of yarn under elasti¢ 
as you sew. (The teacher may have to sew the elastic.) _ 
This pattern is designed to fit a person wearing a si 
five or six shoe. To change the size, lengthen or shorte 
at the heel. The width is right for an average foot. Make 
the slash ionger for a foot that is extra wide. Children ca! 
determine the size needed by tracing around the shoe ? 
the person for whom the slipper is intended. 
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— in our first grade suggested 
that we ought to have dolls that no- 
body could hurt. One child remarked 
that he had seen a stocking doll that “sat 
down.” I had seen that type of doll and 
thought perhaps it would be within the 
ability of first-graders. I suggested that 
those who would like to try to make a 
doll should bring old socks and some cot- 
ton for stuffing. ‘Then we worked as a 
group to solve the problems of cutting, 
stuffing, and sewing. The children who 
were a litthke more experienced with a 
needle were able to work on their dolls in 
spare time, and also to help others. 

The steps which we took in making the 
dolls were as follows: 

|. Cut off the ribbed top of a man’s 
sock, and cut it in half lengthwise to 
make the arms. 

2. Split the remaining leg section of 
the sock toward the heel far enough to 
form the legs of the doll. 

3. Stuff the doll very firmly with cot- 
ton batting as far as the legs. 

4. Sew up one leg as far as the crotch 
and down the other leg, leaving the feet 
open for stuffing. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


TONI CHERPES 


Te at he y. Fip st Grade P Public Se hool, 
Dimondale, 


Michigan 





5. Stuff the legs so that they and the 
seat are of uniform and continuous thick- 
ness, in order to have the doll sit well. 

6. Sew up the openings of the feet. 

7. Tie a strong string around the neck 
and draw it tight to form the head of the 
doll. If drawn too tight, however, the 
head will flop. 

8. Sew together the cut ends and sides 
of the two arms. 

9. Stuff the arms, and sew in place at 
the shoulders of the doll. 

10. Sew on buttons for features. 

11. Make a few loops of yarn and sew 
onto the head for bangs. 


Stocking Dolls 
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Clothes for the dolls are simply aprons 


and bonnets. ‘The aprons are rectangu- 
lar pieces of cloth (about 5” x 10”) 
hemmed, gathered, and sewed onto a 
straight narrow picce for band and ties. 
‘The bonnets are rectangles (8” x 10”) 
folded twice. Fold wrong side out 
lengthwise, sew the two ends, turn, fold 
across, and sew up the back to make a 
peak. ‘Turn again, fit to the doll, and 
sew ties on at the sides. ‘Turn corners 
up. A variation in headgear developed 
when one boy did not have enough cloth 
for a bonnet. We made a triangular 
head scarf for his doll. 

The children were able to do most of 
the work themselves, but I found that 
they could not cut the cloth because of 
the poor quality of their scissors. They 
also needed help with sewing the crotch- 
es. Because of the strain at that point, 
the crotches need to be sewed firmly. 

‘The completed dolls were the pride of 
the room. We showed them to every vis- 
itor, we displayed them in the hall, we 
took their pictyres. ‘They were charming 
in that each doll seemed to have some of 
the personality of the child who made it. 
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Straight-Line Woodwork 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


S TRAIGHT-LINE woodwork is often a new medium for children and provides an 
excellent opportunity for creative expression. ‘The three gifts described here 
may give the children ideas for other gifts which will be appealing because of 
their originality. If the basic ideas shown here are used, the children should at 
least plan their own designs and color schemes. 

Scrap lumber may be utilized. Accumulating enough for class use will be a 
challenging problem in itself, but one which, even in this day of shortages, should 


not be impossible to solve. 


A small number of tools are required. Learning to handle them is one of the ad- 
vantages of such an activity. If there is room in the classroom where tools and 
materials can be kept, it is well to appoint a custodian to keep track of them and 
see that they are put away in good order. 





A TRAY FOR GLASSES 


After sanding a piece of 11” x 18” 
board (thickness about %”), mark 
off a one-inch margin all around the 
outer edge. Also draw a one-inch 
band down the center lengthwise, di- 
viding the board into two rectangles. 

With a nail make a hole at the cor- 
ner of one of the rectangles, insert a 
saw, and cut along the straight pen- 
cil lines. Do the same around the 
other rectangle. 

Sand edges carefully. Cut a piece 
of 4” board the same size as the tray, 
and nail it to the back. Then screw 
or nail the handles to the ends of the 
tray. They are made from a piece of 
wood 3%” x 1” x 1”. Sand thor- 
oughly. Finish with stain or shellac. 
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A KITCHEN WHATNOT 


For sidepieces, use two boards 13%” long, 3%”" wide, and 3” thick. 
Slant the top and bottom of each board 22” toward the front. From 
another board cut two shelves 10” x 342”. Nail the shelves to the side- 
pieces, placing them about 7” apart. Smooth all surfaces with sand- 
paper. ‘Then enamel with a light paint. Use a contrasting color for 
the edges. Hang the whatnot on the wall with brackets. 


A CAKE BOARD 


This useful gift can be made from a board (end of an orange crate), 
11/4” square and %” thick. Saw off a strip 2” x 1” at each corner on 
opposite sides of the board. Then, saw off a 1” square from each of 
the four new corners (widest part) made by the first sawing. This 
gives the desired zigzag effect. Smooth thoroughly with sandpaper. 
Draw a 1” border an inch from the edge of the board. A design 
drawn in the center completes the decoration. Enamel the border 
and the center design. 
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Painting at Christmas Time 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


tT No other time of year is there such 
A enthusiasm for painting pictures as 
at Christmas. ‘The manger scene, the 
Wise Men, the shop windows filled with 
toys, Santa Claus, the fireplace hung with 
stockings, and the brightly decorated 
Christmas tree are all colorful subjects 
which appeal to children. 

The more beautiful the colors children 
have to work with, the greater their en- 
thusiasm becomes. Magenta, purple, or- 
ange, yellow, green, red, royal blue, pure 
black, pure white; and plenty of empty 
bottles to use for mixing more colors, are 
necessary for good results. ‘There is emo- 
tion in these colors. 

Long ago, children used only sepia, 
gray, and black to represent the Wise 
Men. Then, years later, they used blue, 
purple, and yellow to contrast with the 
camels and dark buildings. ‘Today, chil- 


dren mingle magenta with purple for the 
same scene. They use turquoise next to 
blue and the results are gorgeous in color. 
Children’s comments inspire one an- 
other. “Look how James’s picture really 
shines when we pin it on the bulletin 
board. It looks like a real light in it.” 
It is important for teachers to find 
words of praise for every child. “Mary 
has such interesting little patterns in the 
clothes of her dolls. How did you make 
them, Mary?” Mary is pleased by the 
teacher’s interest. She tells the class how 
she let the light blue layer dry and then 
added little patterns on top. John, who 
paints poorly, may have many toys in his 
picture. The teacher can praise him for 
the patience it took to paint such a vari- 
ety of toys. Another child can be praised 
for his crisp, neat color, and still another 
for the exotic blending of many colors. 


All children should have their pictures 
displayed in turn. Nothing is so discour- 
aging to a child as to have only the pic- 
tures of a few constantly on display. 

Christmas pictures by children often 
resemble those of the modern painters. 
One reindeer may be magenta, another 
purple, and still another red. The stars 
may be of many colors. 

Painting snowflakes is a thrilling ex- 
perience to most children. Often a child 
paints the scene with great care and then 
adds the snowflakes very quickly. He 
seems to feel that he must hurry when he 
paints the snowflakes. He often laughs 


or exclaims, “This is the most fun of all.” 
Occasionally some child will make doz- 
ens of tiny snowflakes very carefully, His 
result will be entirely different from the 
picture where the big snowflakes were 
added hastily at the end. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION —o 


, West Chester, Pen 


ERY young children can make at- 
V tractive tags, seals, cards, and 
wrapping paper for their Christmas 
gifts by decorating them with designs 
of round spots made with the end of 
a pencil or a dowel stick and brightly 
colored paint or ink. 

The unsharpened end of a pencil 
is dipped in the paint or ink and then 
stamped on paper to make a col- 
ored circle. An attractive arrange- 
ment of these circles on the cards or 
paper will prove to be a decoration 
that will delight the child. While any 
bright colors may be used, red and 
green will probably be favorites. 


nsylvania 


The illustrations accompanying this 
article suggest a variety of arrange- 
ments of the spots. Punch holes in 
the tags and add colored string. The 
more ingenious pupils may make de- 
signs of animals or trees, or add holly 
leaves to a cluster of berries. Small 
seals may be cut from gummed paper 
in irregular shapes and the designs 
applied to fit the shape. Many sug- 
gestions may be found in one assorted 
package of Christmas seals. 

Greeting cards and wrapping pa- 
per with their large surfaces will per- 
mit the use of larger arrangements 
similar to those shown below. 








xt “Truce Onuameut 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EVELYN CIVEROLO 


wt “Caudy Cane 


FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA POWELL 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico Teacher, Grades 1—-2, Rougemont School, Rougemont, North Carolina 





STAR ornament like the one shown above will add a bit 
A Draw the star shape on a 
sheet of bright-colored heavy construction paper and cut out 
Then crumple metal- 
lic paper or colored transparent cellulose tissue and push it 
Add a loop of silver ribbon or cord 
to one point of the star and it is ready to be hung on the tree. 
Bells, wreaths, and small Christmas trees are also attractive 
when the centers are removed and the 


of glitter to a Christmas tree. 
the center with sharp- pointed SCiSSOrs., 


loosely into the opening. 


crumpled shiny paper. 
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Aluminum-Foil Angels for Decorations 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA BELLE STALEY 


Teacher of Music and EFiehth Grade, Frantz H. Coe School, 
Seattle, Washington 





x this 
inge- y USING designs like those shown here, middle- and upper- 
pp B grade children can construct beautiful angel figures. 
Ihe They are a challenge to the creative child, who may work out 
¢ de- his own design in any size desired. Each design is based on a 
holly ale ‘ii Gide sine. dak teal developed according to 
mall individual taste. 
apes The pattern, cut from paper or tagboard, is laid on No. 6 
ge aluminum foil, drawn around, and then cut out. Lay the foil 
sug- on a well-padded surface and draw the decorative lines heav- 
orted ily with a blunt instrument. ‘Then the foil should be bent 
carefully into the desired position and fastened at the back 
g pa- with a staple. ‘The face of the angel can be drawn, but one 
= cut from an old Christmas card lends an effective touch. A 
ments 


glue recommended for metal surfaces should be used when 
pasting on the face. ‘To roll the hands or the “topknot,” 
place a small paintbrush handle against the end, hold it tight- 
ly,and turn. ‘Tiny candles or a book of colored paper may be 
placed in the hands of the angel when it is completed. 

Attractive displays can be made by using angels of different 
sizes. The angels may be combined with candles, miniature 
organ pipes, or backdrops representing a star-studded sky or 
a stained-glass window. It is possible to fasten the angels 
against a windowpane or other surface by using transparent 
cummed tape across the tips of the wings. 
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A STUFFED ELEPHANT GIFT 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





SELMA E. HERR 


University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


UNDER PART OF BODY 


Cut one 


~~ ®& 4 & © 9° == -& 


‘ Attach ear 


here 


SOLE OF FOOT 


TOP OF BODY 


Cut one 





Attach tail 
e 
here 





Ee toy elephant is. an ideal gift. A using a blanket stitch or a running stitch 
middle-grade pupil can make it for a__ sew the parts together, leaving an opening 
younger brother’s or sister’s Christmas gift. on the under part of the body. Stuff the toy 
It can be made from oilcloth, felt, or any with rags, old stockings, or cotton; and sew 
bright cotton material. the opening shut. Add a short tail of 

First cut the various parts as indicated. tightly braided yarn, winding the tip and 
Sew the eyes, ears, and tusks in place. Then, leaving the ends loose to form a tassel. 
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, How te Weave a Rug ona Barrel Hoon 











FOR UPPER GRADES 


ELISE RIVERO 


Teacher of History and Crafts, Eighth Grade, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Tampa, Florida 


ANDCRAFT is of itself desirable. But 
H when an article is easy to make, 
useful, and decorative, besides being 
worth several times the cost of the ma- 
terial, then the project is truly valuable 
from any angle. 

I found such a project in a fringed 
circular rug. It costs one dollar (or 
possibly a few cents over), only the sim- 
plest equipment is needed, and it keeps 
even the problem children interested for 
an hour a day for three or four weeks. 
When finished, it has a ready place in 
any home, and will withstand years of 
service and many launderings. 

A barrel hoop, and two hanks of rug 
yarn in contrasting colors or different 
tones of the same color, are needed. Let 
us say that you choose tan and brown. 

If the hoop is rusty, as most hoops will 
be if they are salvaged, cover it with pa- 
per (newspaper will do) by wrapping 
it slantwise so that each wrap overlaps 
the edge of the previous one. At the end 
of the paper, tic a string or rag long 
enough to be conspicuous throughout the 
project, for it is important to use a defi- 
nite starting point. 








Cc 
<6—s| A x B 
Beginning D 
marker 
FIG. 1 


It will be found handy to lay the hoop 
across the arms of two chairs. ‘The broad 
arms support the frame, yet give space 
below to work. Also the fact that it al- 
lows two children to work together, com- 
fortably seated, proves quite desirable. 

One hank of yarn, say the brown, is 
now rolled into a ball. ‘The other hank, 
the tan, is rolled into two balls—one ball 
being about three times the size of the 
other. The small ball will be used in the 
actual weaving. 
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Small bali 
of yarn 
for weaving 


Figure 1.—Tie one end of the larger 
tan ball in a single knot around the hoop 
at A, leaving 6” or less hanging free. 
Pass the ball directly across the hoop to 
the opposite side (B) and tie, leaving 6” 
on the other end also. (The 6” will 
make part of the fringe on the finished 
rug.) Cut the yarn. ‘Tie another strip 
of yarn from the same ball to the hoop 
at right angles to the first strip (C-—D), 
leaving 6” for fringe as before. 

Figure 2.—Tie one end of the small 
ball of tan yarn to the hoop anywhere 
(.), bring the yarn to the center, and 
tie one knot around the crossed cords. 
Do not cut this yarn. Pretend the hoop 
with its yarn is a wheel with five spokes. 
Space these spokes evenly. With the 
small ball begin to weave around the 
center or hub, starting at the space 
marked by the string or rag marker. Go 
over one spoke and under the next, until 
one circle is completed—ending with the 
space marked. ‘This yarn from the ball 
with which you are weaving is never cut; 
it is laid aside at this point after pulling 
the yarn snugly but not too tightly. 

Now take up the larger ball of tan. 
Tie the yarn to the hoop close to one of 
the spokes, leaving 6” for fringe. Carry 
it to the center and catch it with the fin- 
ger at the hub. Bring it back to the 
hoop within the same segment, but close 
to the other spoke. 

Cut four more tan pieces the length of 
this one. ‘Tie the two ends of each piece 
around the hoop inside one segment 
made by two spokes. [See Fig. 2, dotted 
lines.) With the small tan ball, once 
more weave around the hub, over or un- 
der each of the ten strands. This will 
hold the added strands in place. 

Change to the brown yarn and cut fif- 
teen pieces—measuring the first one in 
the same way that the first tan one was 
measured. ‘Tie one strip in each seg- 
ment as before and = (Continued on page 83) 
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{ Plaque or a Pin 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Head of Arl Dy fie 


PLAOUE showing a child’s head would 
be an attractive gift for a little girl 
to hang up in her room. 

To make it, first cut a circle of heavy 
white paper, 242” in diameter, for the 
face. Punch two circles out of blue paper 

Blue wrapping paper is a 
Glue the eyes in place, about 


for the cyes. 
nice color. 

halfway down the circle, and rather fan 
apart. Make a dot for the mouth with a 
red crayon. Paste a bit of raveled hemp 
rope in place for hair. Cut the scarf 
from a scrap of bright silk or rayon print, 











\ SCARF PATTERN 


trlmient, i ashin fon Junior Hieh School, Baker IT ld, California 


using the pattern as a guide. (‘The pat- 
tern shown must be enlarged.) Glue 
the center of the scarf to the back of the 
head. Bring the corner over the fore- 
head and glue lightly. ‘Turn back the 


point and glue again. ‘Vie the ends of the 


scarf under the chin in a double knot. 
Use a box cover for the shadow-box 


frame, and paint it with white calcimine 


or poster paint. (The frame pictured 
here is made from an cgg-box cover. ) 
When the paint is dry, fasten the face in 
place by gluing the back lightly. 

The face may be tinted a light brown, 
with dark eyes, and black yarn hair re- 
placing the hemp, if desired. 








In a similar manner, a circle the size of 
a milk-bottle top will make a suitabl 
head to be used for a lapel ornament, 
To give a jaunty air, tie the scarf at one 
side on this head. 
shown is the right size for such a pin. 
Sew a small safety pin to the back of tix 
scarf to complete the ornament. 








{ Wreath of Copper Screen 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 











a wreath, 


screen easily. 
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JOSEPHINE HARPER FLOOD 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
Midu ay Se hool, San Die 40, 


CHRISTMAS decoration that is out of the ordinary ca 
be made by using copper screen as the foundation fo 
First cut a fifteen-inch disk from a_ piece @ 
copper screen, and bind the edges with tape, to cover thi 
cut ends of the wire. 
lic paper are overlapped around the edge, to cover the tape 
and cither sewed or glued in place. 

On the wreath shown, the heads of angels, cut out ¢® 
gilt-lined tin cans and painted, were used with bows of rec F 
ribbon, for the design in the center. It is possible to wory 
out all sorts of interesting ideas when decorating a wreath 
Stars, bells, angels, or tiny gold or silver balls may be ust 
to complete the design. 

One practical method of attaching the decorations to th 
screen is to mount them on a circular cardboard base 0 
inch wide, cut from a circle ten inches in diameter. 
cardboard circle can be mounted on the copper screen b 
using ordinary paper fasteners, as these push through th 


California 


, ° ] 
Gold or silver leaves cut from meta: 


When completed, hang the wreath by a three-inch I 
satin ribbon, topped by a big bow. Such wreaths are V@ 
attractive when hung over a large mirror above a firepla¢ 
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EACHERS and children are full of 
T ideas for things to do at Christmas 
time. Often one of the big drawbacks in 
carrying out all their ideas is that there 
isn’t enough art time for making use of 
them. Another is that there isn’t enough 
money for buying all necessary materials. 

The wrapping paper illustrated here 
can be made inexpensively and quickly. 
It takes only three or four minutes to 
decorate a sheet of newsprint after the 
design is cut. ‘The majority of children 
can cut the designs in five minutes. 

A sheet of manila paper 9” x 12”, or 
12” x 18”, was folded once cach way. A 
simple tree, wreath, reindeer, bell, star, 
or other Christmas motif was drawn on 
the folded paper. ‘Then the design was 
cut out while the paper remained folded. 
This resulted in four units. 

The units were arranged on top of a 
pile of newsprint “4 thick. <A single 
piece of newsprint was laid over the units. 
Old, short crayons were peeled. ‘The 
sides (not the ends) of these crayons were 
rubbed over the units. Near the top of 
the paper, the crayons were pushed with 
an upward movement toward the edge, 
while at the bottom of the paper, it 
worked best to push the crayons with a 
downward movement. In the center of 
the paper some children pushed one way 
and some another. 

When children were cager to have a 
design in even rows, one child held the 
paper while another child pushed the 
crayon. (Some children were able to 
hold their own papers steady and push 
the crayons at the same time.) When 
the children wished to scatter the units 


Decorated Wrapping Papers 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


in an informal manner, it made no dif- 
ference whether the units slipped or not 
because the whole result was informal. 
Some children rubbed over stars once, 
and then deliberately moved the top pa- 
per and rubbed again, so that there were 
two sets of blurred stars in a group. 

A few children made interesting de- 
signs by using units of more than one size. 

There are many values in this type of 
art expression. 

The technique gives opportunity for 
creating and experimenting, and is edu- 
cationally sound, 

It is a practical problem, for children 
can really use the paper for wrapping 
packages. (Although the paper was of 
poor quality, and tore easily, certain 
packages could be wrapped with it. ) 

When children create their own de- 
signs they become more observing and 
notice design in clothing, home furnish- 
ings, and in stores. ‘Their lives are richer 
for the experience. 

Children need not be skillful in draw- 
ing to succeed in this problem. It is an 
especially good one to use in a group 
where the less-gifted children feel infe- 
rior to their more numerous talented 
classmates. Problems in pattern are 
often done better by children who don’t 
draw well. For this reason a different set 
of children may become leaders. 

These suggestions may be helpful in 
carrying out the work successfully. 

Demonstrate for the children, even be- 
fore they cut their units. They will be 
fascinated. It seems like magic to them 
to have the designs show when the pat- 
terns are rubbed. 
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Encourage them to cut simple units in 
order to prevent their taking too long to 
do the work. (The results will not be 
successful if they draw many details 
which break easily when cut. ) 

Encourage them to press hard on the 
crayons so that the design is as dark as 
possible. 

encourage them to use only one color 
like red, or green. (Yellow, orange, and 
light green do not show up well. ) 

After they have made several sheets 
with a single color, let them try many 
colors, even though the result isn’t so suc- 
cessful. Experimenting is important and 
gives real satisfaction to the child. 
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Personalizing Pencils 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 


Teacher-Librarian, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


NEXPENSIVE pencils without cras- 
I ers may be transformed into at- 
tractive gifts or cherished personal 
possessions by attaching tiny heads or 
figures to the tops. In our library, 
several personalized pencils standing 
in a glass flower holder are always 
available when needed. If a child 
unconsciously walks off with one, he 
invariably returns it promptly. 

To make a Santa Claus head like 
the one shown at left, wind the eras- 
er end of the pencil with white crepe 
paper and press the paper into an 
oval shape. Then, cut a Santa Claus 
face from a Christmas seal and paste 
it to the head shape. A red cloth cap 
and a beard and mustache of cotton 
can be added when the head is dry. 

A novelty for the snowy season is 
a cotton snow man. To make one like 
the picture at the right, fold cotton 
around the upper part of the pencil, 
and use white thread to draw it in 
snugly at waistline and_ neckline. 
Use ink for making the face and 


buttons. Add tiny sticklike arms of 
black paper, and a tiny black hat. 

More finished-looking heads can 
be fashioned of papier-maché. ‘To 
make papier-maché, tear the mar- 
gins of old newspapers into bits and 
soak them in water until a pulpy 
mass is formed. Squeeze gently a 
portion of the pulp (about one-half 
cupful), to remove excess moisture, 
and add to it one tablespoonful or 
more of library paste. Mix well. 
Then choose a pencil, paste a strip of 
paper around the top, and let it dry. 
Next smooth on bits of papier-maché, 
a little at a time, and press gently 
into place. Features must be sculp- 
tured before the papier-maché be- 
comes set. 

When the pencil-top heads are dry 
and the features have been painted 
on, bits of yarn or scraps of curled 
paper may be added for hair. The 
head covering may be a paper bow, 
a paper disk to represent a tam, or 
some more pretentious type of hat. 
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Converting Coffee Cans into Gifts 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DORIS M. GEIER 
Teacher, Paradise Valley Rural School, Boundary County, Idaho 


WwW" FOUND coffee cans a_ splendid Some of the older pupils painted the gifts. On cans to give their fathers 
source of raw material for gift words “Buttons” or “Dustcloth” on the the words “Screws” or “Nails” were 
making and one that is adaptable to all sides of cans to give their mothers for painted. The size and type of lettering 








grades. Each child brought one 
or more empty cans from home. 
The outsides of the cans and lids 
were painted one color, leaving 
the edges at the tops of the cans 
unpainted so the covers would fit. 
We used two coats of apple-green 
paint. (The upper grades worked 
independently, but the primary 
children needed supervision while 
painting. Their tendency was to 
put on each coat of paint too 
thickly. ) 

When the cans were thorough- 
ly dry, pictures were put on the 
sides. On some, we put cutout 
flower pictures, and on others we 
used commercial decals. Some 
lids were decorated with another 
picture. Others had colored plas- 
tic knobs attached. The end of 
the bolt had to be cut off to make 
the knob fit tightly on the lid. 
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to be used were tried out on pa- 
per first. To make the gifts more 
interesting, a few buttons, a yard 
of cheesecloth, screws, and nails 
were put in their respective cans 
before they were gift-wrapped. 


We made tie racks by using 


wood scraps with the cans. We 
got free scrap lumber from a cab- 
inet shop, and the boys sawed it 
into six-inch squares. Each squatt 
was sandpapered and painted. A 
hole for hanging was bored 174" 
from one corner, and decals add- 
ed. With pliers, the band around 
the top (over which the lid fits), 
was removed from a can, and one 
side of it was slightly flattened. 
This flat side was fastened to the 
wooden square with two nails, 22| 
inches apart. Many ties can be 
hung over the ring protruding! 
from the board. | 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


i doorstop, with its gay Swedish decoration, is both 
attractive and useful. Any parent or grandparent will 
welcome one for a Christmas gift. Made from a salvaged 
brick and easily obtained paints, it has the added advantage 
of being economical. 

Select a light-colored brick, with as smooth a surface as 
possible. Paint the top, sides, and ends with a coat of white 
or ivory poster paint, covering it thoroughly. When the 
paint is dry, trace the design shown here on the top, sides, 
and ends of the brick with pencil. Fill in the designs with 
poster paints, using the colors indicated by the color chart. 
For those who wish to decorate with oil paints, mat-finish 
house paint gives a good surface on which to apply the de- 
sign. 

Give the finished brick a coat of spar varnish or three 
coats of shellac. Paste a piece of felt, or other firm, non- 
raveling cloth, to the undecorated side of the brick. This 
will serve as a protection for the floor when the doorstop 
is in use. 

An upper-grade class might make a study of character- 
istic designs of various national groups. Then each child 
could plan a design for a brick doorstop following the style 
of the national group of his selection. 








Decorate a Brick 























RED 


PINK 


BLUE 


LIGHT 
GREEN 
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CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 
EMILIE W. TATUM 


N ON! occasion | needed 
to construct a stained vlass 
(‘hristmas 


window for use in a 


program. [ sewed two pieces of 
oak tag together, and cut the top 
to form the desired arch. Using 
black furniture tape with an ad- 
hesive back, | applied colored 
transparent cellulose tissue cut to 
represent panes of glass. ‘The re- 
sult was a stained-glass window fit 
cathedral. 


that 


lor anv stage 
L have adhe- 
sive tapes are best for securing the 


) 
Paste 


cise overed 


cellulose does not 


hold 
for young 
makes the 


Since black tape gives the effect 


LISSuCc, 


well and glue is too messy 
children to use. It 
window appear dirty. 
of lead strips, it is the best kind 


to use for this purpose. 


USES FOR CARDS 


IMY J. KING 


FTER the holidays are over, 
A Christmas cards have a va- 
ricty of uses. Among them are 
the following: 

# Sper ial-subject scrapbooks, 
such as animals or snow scenes. 


”?. The 


tions of folded cards may be 


unlettered white sec- 
used 
as background for design work 
cut from the colored sections. 

3. Unusual or beautiful print- 
ing styles may be practiced in art 
work. 

4. ‘The 


parts make valentine material. 


bright red or frosted 


5. Large or medium-sized en- 
velopes may be carefully unglued 
and used for envelope patterns 


if heavy paper ones are needed. 


COLORED BORDERS 
MABEL C. OLSON 


N ATTRACTIVE border can be 
A given to Christmas cards, 
other still 
that is to be decorated in quan- 
tity lots. 
ly, and 


programs, and paper 
Even the cdges careful- 


stretch a rubber. band 
the 


With a small brush dipped in 


around center crosswise. 
colored ink, gilt, or bronze paint, 
apply a sparing coat to the edges. 
Be sure the cards are dry before 
removing the rubber band. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
developed 


suggestions in the 


DP rhap you have ideas 


which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
article 


A dollar is paid 


tion for each appearing in 
this department. 
for cac h photograph that 1S used. 
Articles should be addressed to: 
Feachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe N.Y. 


INsTRUCTOR, Dansville, 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 6 for general directions to contributors. 
See page 7 for Club Exchange. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
ret urned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


handwritten 








KEEP THOSE CARDS 
MARGARET ZINN 


AVE vou ever wondered what 
H to do with the host of 
Christmas cards you receive from 
your pupils each year? | mount 
them in a scrapbook which I 
keep on the reading table where 
the children can look at them, 

1 always used to be concerned 
the asked 


cards valentines. At 


when children about 


their and 
first I tried to keep them in a box 
‘This 


tory, as they were soon destroyed 


at school, was unsatisfac- 
by many handlings. Now, mount- 
ed on pages with the name of the 
pupil written under each card, 
they are enjoyed many times dur- 
ing the year. Occasionally chil- 
dren take it home overnight. 


A CORK-PRINTING AID 
ETHEL HULSLANDER 


_ my pupils do cork 
printing they like to print 
on cloth. ‘They make such arti- 
cles as handkerchiefs, doll clothes, 
table all kinds of 
doilies. ‘They print with indelible 
that the 
permanent. 


runners, and 


inks so designs are 

Often when printing, our cloth 
was not stretched tightly enough. 
We found that 
matter to stretch the cloth tightly 
Place the 
cloth wrong side up in embroid- 


it was an easy 


in embroidery hoops. 


cry hoops, turn over so that the 
hoops are up and the cloth flat 
on the worktable; then stamp as 
usual with the cork. Let the ink 
dry before removing the hoops. 


UNUSUAL SPATTER PRINTS 
MARTHA ANDERSON 


Teacher, Third Grade, 


December 1948 


Alma Clay School, Chariton, lowa 


HAVE discovered a new meth- 
I od for making greeting cards 
by spatter printing. Lay screen 
wire over the design instead of 
pinning the design to the back- 
ground. ‘The wire should be ei- 
ther weighted or tacked down at 
the edges and should be slightly 
larger than the paper. ‘This pro- 
duces an attractive background 
resembling pin-checked gingham. 
I find the spatters to be more uni- 
form when this method is used, 
as the wire may absorb part of 
a large spatter. 

Finish the card as usual by 
writing a greeting inside. 
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A PINCUSHION 


FIDALMA MARY LOGEMANN 


eo EN girls and boys 
can make a simple pin ush- 
ion for Mother’s Christmas gift, 
Gild four empty halves of English 
walnut shells. Glue a length of 
ribbon in each, letting it extend 
bevond the shell. Cover a bit of 
cotton with gay cloth and stuff jt 
into the shell. Glue the ribbop 
ends on a three-inch circle of oak 
tag. Punch a hole in the top of 
the circle for hanging. 


GIFTS OF PINE 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 


F your school is in an area of 
I the country where pine cone 
are available, ask your pupils t 
bring to school all they can find 
Many 


made from these woodsy-smelling 


Christmas gifts can kk 
beauties of nature. 

Perhaps one of the simplest i 
a nosegay of a few cones and six- 
inch lengths of small pine wood 
tied together with red Christma 
cord to burn in a fireplace. Le 
each child write an appropriat 
greeting on a white card to a 
company his nosegay. 


GIFT PLAQUES 
ANNETTE MATHEWS 


NTERESTING plaques made d 
patching plaster are simple 
and yet attractive Christmas gifts 


My pupils used animal figure, 
but outlines of any objects could 
be used. 

Forms or silhouettes were cul 
from heavy cardboard, grease 
slightly, and with the greasy sid 
up, placed in a shallow greased 
box top or saucer. 
consistency of cake batter, wa 
then poured into the molds an 
allowed to harden overnight. 4 
used match may be stuck throug! 
the plaque near the top, whi 
the plaster is soft, to make a hole 
After the 
plaster is hardened, remove the 
cardboard, and the figure is d 
fined in bas-relief. Paint th 
background with tempera pail 

This plaster is cheaper and les 
breakable than plaster of pa® 
and so is better to use. 


for a ribbon hanger. 
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CHRISTMAS JUMBLES WHO ATE? A CHRISTMAS RACE 











INN 
a dade Caroline F. Zane Grace Evelyn Mills Alice Hunt 
ncush- POOPED OLODLOLIL OLD LL OL LLL OS seeree 
S pil Unscramble the words below and 1. curds and whey? How many words can you form 
nglish you will have the names of things 2. a famous grandmother? from the words Merry Christmas? 
sth of that we think about in December. 3. a ship’s crew? Perhaps you and your friends might 
—s sIncastuaa lyhlo 4. the blood of Englishmen? have a race to see who can make the 
bit d ensptres tgsonicks 5. a Christmas pie? longest list of words in five min- 
po ! ctwaeh rlsoca 6. breadfruit? utes. There are many more than 
, re ldneca tmsioelet 7. a poisoned apple? you may think. Try it and see. 
s ” eters sokioce 8. a bit of mushroom? Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
top oi mstcarshi slbel 9. the first doughnuts? in this department appear on page 64. 
tusn daync 
rtsas inptaosite 
aid CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS in This Carol-Singing Scene 


illa Walch Wil 
> cones ee ee eee When you find it, you can trace it off, and use it on a Christmas card. 


ipils 








n find Historians tell us that all of our 
an by American Christmas customs have 
come to us from other countries. 
Can you tell from what country 
each of the following customs was 
nd si- borrowed? 

; 1. Hanging the Christmas stocking. 
Decorating the Christmas tree. 
Serving plum pudding. 

. Decorating with poinsettias. 
Hanging mistletoe. 

Setting up a manger scene. 
Awaiting Santa Claus. 

- Having community carol sings. 
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ade a PEGGY AND PETER ENTERTAIN 
simpe Eveline Ward 
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figures 

s could “Now,” said Peter, holding up 
| two glasses of water, “can anyone 

ere cll |) balance these, one on the back of 

great | each hand, until I count 30?” 

sy sidt “That’s easy,” said Jack. ‘Let 

greased ie me ery.” 

ter, the Peggy placed a plastic tumbler 

er, WS full of water on the back of each 

lds an |) of his outstretched hands. 

ght. A “Don’t spill any,” she cautioned. 

throug Then Peter counted to 30. 

, while “Fine, Jack old boy.” 

a hole “I knew I could,” said Jack. 

ter ht “But—hey! Take these things off!” 

yve. th “That’s your problem,” Peter ex- 






























+ is de claimed. The rest caught on and .~ ——— 
nt ti moved away. But Jack had an idea. : a —~or -~ 
paint J} He drank part of the water from —_"* _ = =) 
pnd ies Hone glass, removed the glass with WA F satin SY If) a 
f pare 1s teeth to a safe place—and with LL Ld — ae FRALPH AVER, 

his free hand rescued the other. = — _ ! 
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FARM BABIES 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


err 


Can you match these farm babies 
with their mothers? 

. calf 

. chick 

. colt 

. duckling 

. gosling 

. kid 

. kitten 

8. lamb 


sheep 
duck 
. goose 
goat 
cow 
cat 
horse 
. hen 


se moe an oP 
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A STAR PUZZLE 


PLOPLOL ORCL PPO PLOLLI LOL EPOL LLLP ELE LILO LLLLLLE 


Count the triangles 
in this star. Perhaps 
you had better go over 
them again. There are 
more than you think. 


PLIPLLLLLOL 


RIDDLES IN RHYME 


Eveline Ward 


PIPE PPP LL LIE 


Can you solve these riddles and 


make up some in rhyme that are 
just as good? 
l. 


Black within, 
Red without, 
Four corners 
Round about. 


. A houseful, a roomful, 


You can’t catch a spoonful. 


. I’m bright as an angel 


And light as a feather, 
But heavy and damp 
When you squeeze me to- 
gether. 


. Like thought, ’m in a mo- 


ment gone, 
Nor can I ever be alone. 


. Black we are, and much ad- 


mired, 
Men seek for us till they are 
tired. 


THE SELFISH ELF 
Grace Evelyn Mills 


The sel Elf wanted everything in the AUN(Ayl When the OK took 


their 0G out of S% ing, he said, “S®want my ! Give me +S - - 


When the Sz 3 


UY 


4 
aged to find a few So , he s ( ed, “| want those! 


tt UU them Vv a U ?” The Sel By Elf was very un- 
( ular. He was not con to let the Aly) 


himself never gave NE. thing away. One day a & 
to the SA. The elf heard them say, “Isn't it fun to av out a 


girl said, “I can hardly w & until the ee and the @{ESR5 we made R 


on it.” The elf wondered why they'd put such things on a 


. He was 


sn g ing a little. “My CD qa ar safely hidden,” said the re . L think 


or and 


SS ing snow!” “We never gave them such n 


will be pleased. £9¥’m glad £98 made that x tra 


mB gifts 4” said ner 


“it's fun,” said the & The elf thought, “Fun 2 give?” Y , if givjng 
things made one happy, perhaps he should give things 2 . So the Sel PA 


Elf turned in? a Give-Away Elf. He had a Christmas party, and gave away 


the things he'd been saving— O22 and B oH , and pine ie. and pretty 


pebbles. The Alli). tok had fun at the party, but the Give-Away Elf had the 


most fun of NE one there! 
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COMMON THINGS 


Rey F. Heagy 
PPPPIPPLILILELLLIL LLL L LLL L OLED LDL OC OOO ODD Dy, 


Select the right answers in the 
parentheses. 

1. Bees use (leaves, pollen) fo 
food. 

2. Cork (bark, 
fruit). 

3. The larva of a (beetle, moth) 
is called a caterpillar. 

4. Chamois comes from skins of 
(animals, bananas). 

5. Acotton (bole, boll) contain; 
seeds. 

6. Cones are found on (pecan, 
pine) trees. 

7. Charcoal is made in (closed, 
open) containers. 

8. A dog is a (feline, canine), 

9. Chalk is one kind of (lime. 
stone, sandstone). 

10. Electric light bulbs have 
(ligaments, filaments). 

11. Fishing poles are made of 
(bamboo, bandanna). 

12. (Graphite, Lead) is used to 
make lead pencils. 

13. (Flour, Sand) 
make glass. 

14. A horse is a (biped, quadrv- 
ped). 

15. (Black, Red) ink was once 
made from insects. 

16. Linen comes from (cotton, 
flax). 

17. A game in which a plate is 
used is (football, baseball). 

18. Potatoes have (eyes, ears), 

19. Paper comes from (wood, 
fruit) pulp. 

20. Rubber comes from (bark, 
sap). 

21. A rabbit is a (ruminant, ro- 
dent). 

22. Sorghum is a (grass, tree). 


comes from 
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NICKNAMES 


Alice M. Read 


PEOPLE LLL LLL LLL OL ELE LLOLOL DODO LODODOOIIINN 


Do you recognize them by their 7 


nicknames? Each of these is a nick- 
name for one of our states. 
1. “Little Rhody” 
2. **The Hoosier State” 
. “The Cotton State” 
. “The Lone Star State” 
. “The Hawkeye State” 
. “The Pine Tree State” 
. “The Prairie State” 
. “The Sunshine State” 
. “The Show Me State” 
“The Salt Lake State” 
- “The Bluegrass State” , 
. “The Green Mountain State 
. *The Empire State” 
“The Sunflower State” 
. *The Keystone State’’ 
. “The Badger State” 
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NOVEL HANDKERCHIEF TRICKS 
Eveline Ward 
Petal 


FIG. 1 





PPL LOP 


FIG. 2 


ee 


Here are some things that you can 
do with a pretty handkerchief. You 
can think of other ways to use one. 

Fold it into an envelope shape to 
carry your lunch money. Before 
you put on your belt, fasten the 
hanky to it with a pin and you have 
achange purse. (See Fig. 1.) 

Use it as a dickey. Pin two cor- 
ners of a hanky to the inside of your 
dress at the neckline and tuck it 
under your dress. (See Fig. 2.) Or 
you may fold it diagonally, put it 
over a ribbon, and tie the ribbon 
around your neck. Tuck hanky 
ends under your dress. 

Use it for a bracelet. Tie the 
diagonal ends together around your 
wrist in a large square knot. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

Make a jabot. Again fold the 
handkerchief diagonally, lay it in 
pleats, and secure them with a few 
stitches. (See Fig. 4.) 

But—Don’t wipe your nose on it! 

















FIG. 3 
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CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENT 
Mary Collins 
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From one used tin can you can 
make two attractive Christmas-tree 
ornaments. Cut out the top and 
bottom of the can with an opener 
that leaves a smooth edge. 

With a nail, make a hole through 
each disk close to the edge. Cut 
poinsettias, small scenes, clusters of 
holly and mistletoe, or whatever else 
you think is pretty from old Christ- 
mas cards. Paste one picture on 
each side of the lid, and do the same 
with the bottom of the can. 

Around each picture make a bor- 
der of fingernail polish. Also touch 
up the cut-out picture here and 
there where possible with the pol- 
ish. For instance, a dot of polish 
on holly berries will make them 
shine. A dot of red on a bell clapper 
will make it stand out. 

Thread Christmas cord or ribbon 
through the nail hole and tie in a 

ow, making a loop to hang it by. 





PEEP-SHOW BOXES 


Eleanor Newcomb 
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You can make an interesting and 
beautiful peep-show box using dis- 
carded greeting cards. 

In one end of a shoe box cut two 
holes through which to look. Cut 
the box lid in half and place one 
half of it over the top of the box 
on the end having the two holes. 
Cover the remaining top of the box 
with tissue paper. Use blue if you 
wish to make a nighttime scene. 
Yellow tissue paper gives the effect 
of a sunny day. 

Cut out snowy scenes and paste 
them on the inside surfaces of the 
box. Put a layer of cotton, for 
snow, on the bottom and place lit- 
tle figures—rabbits, deer, people on 
skates and skis, children, and snow 
men—-in interesting arrangements 
in the snow. Many such figures can 
be found on old greeting cards. 





FELT TRIMMED BELTS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 
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A felt belt trimmed with buttons 
is easy to make. Girls enjoy making 
such belts for themselves or to give 
for Christmas gifts. 

To make the belt, cut a strip of 
felt to fit the waist of the person you 
are making it for, allowing an inch 
or two for overlap at the fastening. 
If she is short, the belt should be 
narrow. If she is tall, it may be as 
wide as you wish to make it. 

First, cut a scalloped edge on a 
strip of folded paper, carefully 
tracing around a small round ob- 
ject to get the scallops uniform in 
size. Pin this pattern to the strip of 
felt and cut around it. Then sew 
a small flat button in each scallop. 

You will discover many interest- 
ing color combinations. Black but- 
tons on red or gray felt, brown ones 
on tan, or tan on brown, and navy 
blue buttons on gray or red felt, are 
all attractive. 

A belt buckle or large snaps can 
be used for the fastening. Another 
type of fastening is achieved by 
punching two holes in each end of 
the belt and lacing the ends togeth- 
er by means of a long narrow strip 
of felt the same color as the belt. 
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MENDING BASKETS 


Marie Brown 





A mending basket made from a 
corrugated box makes a nice Christ- 
mas gift. Cover the box with scraps 
of plaid wallpaper, being careful to 
make the pieces match. Make a 
strap from a discarded leather or 
suede belt. Sew the ends of the 
strap on opposite sides of the box 
and the mending box is complete. 
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VARIOUS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


Marion Goodrich 








From felt scraps, make inch-long 
slippers or scuffs. [See page 48 of 
this issue.] Sew them to a small 
safety pin and you have made a 
smart lapel ornament. 

Cut out a pair of felt mittens, 
add a touch of embroidery, and sew 
these to a pin. There is another 
lapel ornament. 

You can make real mittens out of 
lightweight felt. Embroider them 
in wool in harmonizing or contrast- 
ing colors. 

Make a tree needlebook with a 
green oilcloth cover and leaves of 
soft flannel. 

Carve a turtle in wood or soap to 
give to the person who loves mini- 
ature animals. 
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A CHRISTMAS PLACE CARD 
Elsie Reed 
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You can easily make this place 
card to use on the Christmas dinner 


table. Tie ribbon in a dainty bow 
around the base of a tiny red birth- 
day candle. Fasten this candle on a 
small piece of cardboard, two inches 
by three inches, by dripping hot 
wax from another candle. Hold 
the candle steady in the hot wax 
until the drippings are hard. 
From green paper cut a holly leaf 
and paste the stem to the card. 
Bend the stem a little so the leaf ap- 
pears to be real and does not lie flat. 
Write the name on the card. 
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Experimenting with Color 


It is the custom at Christmas time 
to decorate homes and public build- 
ings with brightly colored lights and 
gay trimmings. Did you ever stop to 
think why some lights look red and 
some blue, or why the Christmas tree 
looks green while its decorations re- 
semble other colors of the rainbow? 
Of course you can’t learn about all 
these things at once. By careful ex- 
perimenting, however, you can find 
the answers to some very important 
questions about the nature of col- 
ored lights and other objects. 


Is White a Color? 


Probably you are used to thinking 
of black and white as being differ- 
ent from “ordinary colors” such as 
green, red, or yellow. Black is defi- 
nitely different. It corresponds to a 
complete lack of light; for it is total 
darkness. White, on the other hand, 
is very definitely a color. In fact, it 
is a mixture of several colors. 

You can demonstrate this for 
yourself by separating a ray of sun- 
light into the colors from which it is 
made. To do this, place a pocket- 
sized mirror so that it reflects a ray 
of sunlight through the corner of 
an aquarium filled with water, as in 
Fig. 1. When you get the beam of 
light adjusted it will split up into a 
band of colors—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. 














sunlight many-colored band 
> of light shining 
on white surface 
aquarium filled with al 
water 
(top view) 
— ‘ 
pocket beam of sunlight FIG. 1 
mirror reflected from mirror 


Sunlight is split into many colors when it 
passes through the corner of an aquarium. 


Do these colors remind you of a 
rainbow? They should, for a rain- 
bow is formed in much the same 
way. Sunlight, as it passes through 
drops of water, is separated into 
many colors. In this experiment you 
can see that there are many colors in 
a rainbow, but the six named above 
are the easiest to distinguish. 


What Happens 
When You Mix Colors 


When we speak here of mixing 
colors we mean mixing lights, not 
paint, crayons, or chalk. By ex- 
perimenting, we can find out many 
things about mixing lights. 
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An easy way to produce colored 
light is to place colored transparent 
cellulose tissue over a flashlight. In 
order to perform the following ex- 
periment, you will need three flash- 
lights and three pieces of the tissue. 
One piece should be red, one green, 
and one blue. These are the pri- 
mary colors of light (though not of 
paint or of crayons). 

Focus these colored lights on a 
white surface, such as a sheet or a 
wall, so that they overlap as in Fig. 2. 
What color is at A, at B, at C? What 
color do you find in the center, where 
all of the three colors are combined? 

After experimenting with differ- 
ent colors of light, we shall be able to 
understand about colored objects. A 
pure red object is one which reflects 


LD) 


The overlapping colored lights produce new 
colors at A, B, C, and also in the center. 


FIG. 2 


only red light. When white light 
strikes it, red is reflected. When red 
light strikes it, the object still looks 
red. But if a green light shines on 
it, there is no red light for it to re- 
flect. Can you tell what color this 
red object would appear to be now? 
(Look in the third sentence of the 
second paragraph in column one.) 

You will understand this better if 
you do some experimenting with col- 
ored objects and colored light. Cut 
out a circle of red paper and paste it 
on a sheet of green paper as in Fig. 3. 
Take this sheet into a very dark room 
and shine your green-colored flash- 
light on it. You should now see a 
black circle on a green background. 
Can you explain why? 





FIG. 3 
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red c'rele 
pasted on 
green sheet 
of paper 
A test sheet like this looks entirely dif- 
ferent in green light than it does in red. 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 6. 
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Mrs. Santa’s Flight 
(Continued from page 10) 


the shed. There sat the red air- 
plane, so Mrs. Santa climbed in. 
“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. “I for- 
got what Santa does to start this 
airplane. It is a special kind of 
airplane, made for him because he 
is used to driving reindeer. Instead 
of buttons and sticks to move, there 
are lines to pull. It is just like 
pulling the reins on the harness.” 

So Mrs. Santa began to pull first 
one line and then another. At last 
one of them started the motor with 
such a roar that ‘Teddy bear’s fur 
stood up on end and little red 
rocking horse nearly jumped ofl 
his rockers, 

“Mercy me!” cried Mrs. Santa. 
“I didn’t mean to frighten you so! 
Now I must pull one which will 
wheel us out of this shed.” She 
pulled another line and suddenly 
the airplane began to rise. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Santa, as the airplane hit 
the rafters and took the roof ofl 
the shed, “I forgot that this plane 
could rise straight up.” 

The red airplane rose high into 
the clear blue sky. The Northern 
Lights danced about it and the 
moon and the stars looked down 
and winked. 

“T think I’ve gone high enough,” 
said Mrs. Santa at last. “Now | 
must start going south. Hold on, 
little toys, for 1 am not quite sure 
which line I must pull to gosouth!” 

She pulled some different lines 
and suddenly the airplane turned 
a somersault. Then it did a loop- 
the-loop. Mrs. Santa had to hang 
on to her hat and the little china 
doll’s eyes nearly dropped out. 

Finally Mrs. Santa found the 
line that took them south, and the 
red plane sped on. 

After a while some houses came 
into sight and Mrs. Santa looked 
at the map. After flying over a 
number of towns and cities they 
came at length to the village where 
the toys belonged. 

“Now I must pull a line to take 
us down,” said Mrs. Santa. ‘The 
roses left China Doll’s cheeks and 
she cried, “Oh, please don’t pull 
the loop-the-loop one again!” 

She needn’t have worried be- 
cause Mrs. Santa had already tied 
some red ribbon on that line so she 
would be sure not to pull it again. 
She pulled another line and sud- 
denly the little plane began to take 
a nose dive. 

Down! down! they went. And 
before Mrs. Santa could get her 
breath to pull another line they 
had almost knocked over three 
chimneys and two church steeples. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Santa, 
“IT am always bumping into things. 
Perhaps I should have my spec- 
tacles changed!” 

She put her spectacles down on 
her nose and peered out over the 
top of them as she began to circle 
the town. This time the airplane 
took some of the snow off the roofs. 

“It will save them from shovel- 
ing it off, anyway,” she said, as she 
landed in a cornfield near town. 

After she had delivered the toys, 
Mrs. Santa returned to the red air- 
plane in the cornfield and climbed 
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in. She remembered which lines 
to pull, and so it was not long be- 
fore she was back at the North 
Pole. She had no difficulty in land- 
ing right in the shed, especially 
since the roof was off. “That saved 
me a lot of trouble,” she said, “I 
believe Pll leave it off.” 

Mrs. Santa went into the house 
and put on her bedroom slippers. 
She was home ahead of Santa, but 
since it was so late she decided to 
wait up for him. She felt so happy 
that she really wasn’t tired any 
more. She threw a lot of wood on 
the fire, filled the kettle, and hung 
it over the fireplace so the water 
would be boiling for a hot drink 
when Santa came in. ‘Then she 
sat in her rocker, and though she 
tried to stay awake, her head be- 
gan to nod and nod. 


Later when Santa came in the .« 


house, the kettle was singing mer- 
rily and Mrs. Santa was sound 
asleep. She had a very happy look 
on her face. “It must be a nice 
dream,” Santa remarked, as he 
warmed himself, 

And it was, for Mrs. Santa was 
dreaming about how happy three 
children would be on Christmas 
morning. 


The Christmas Fish 
(Continued from page 14) 


Selma picked up the gay, tissue- 
wrapped parcel containing — the 
apron and started toward the door. 
“Pll be back in a minute,” she 
called. “I’m going over to give 
Majken her Christmas gift.” 

She ran to her friend’s door, 
threw the package in, and hurried 
away before anyone saw her. 

“How glad I am,” she thought, 
“that Majken doesn’t know that I 
almost decided not to give it to 
her.” 

She felt happier after that, and 
joined in the singing around the 
tree. But she could not help being 
sorry about the fish. 

Just as they sat down to the ta- 
ble, with its garlands of leaves and 
flowers around the edge and the 
huge rose made out of butter in the 
center, there was another knock at 
the door. Majken came in, with a 
large platter in her hands. “I have 
brought you half of our Christmas 
fish,” she said, “for I found naugh- 
ty Oskar eating yours on our door- 
step.” Almost before they had 
time to thank her, she had set the 
platter on the table and was gone. 


The Sweetest Doll of All 


(Continued from page 12) 


Perhaps we can find one.” He 
pulled a box from the corner of the 
top shelf. “Here is one that I 
will sell for seventy-five cents.” 
He opened the box, and there was 
the baby doll with the smudge on 
her nose, looking as happy and 
snug as a baby could look. 

Tony’s eyes grew big. “Oh, 
that’s just like the one she wants!” 
he cried. “Are you sure it’s only 
seventy-five cents?” 

“It’s yours—blanket and _ all!” 
said the shopkeeper so pleasantly 
he surprised himself. He wrapped 
the package carefully and tied it 





with red Christmas ribbon. Then, 
he pulled a spray of holly from 
a wreath and tucked it under the 
ribbon bow. 

“There!” he said, as he gave the 
package to Tony. “Merry Christ- 
mas to you—and to Mary, too!” 

“Merry Christmas!” ‘Tony re- 
plied. And as he opened the shop 
door he repeated, “Merry Christ- 
mas! And thanks for everything— 
from all of us!” 

When he reached home, Tony 
was surprised to find that Mother 
and Mary were already sleeping. 
Slipping quietly into their room, 
he placed the scarf on the foot of 
Mother’s bed; and on the chair, a 
few inches from the sleeping eyes 
of littlke Mary, he laid the pretty 
package that held the precious ba- 
by doll. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “I am 
home. Don’t get up. [ll put out 
the lights and I’m going straight 
to bed.” 

“Thank you, Tony. I was so 
tired. Good night,” she answered. 

Before he knew it someone was 
kissing him. “Merry Christmas, 
Tony!” Mother was saying. “Bless 
your heart, dear, I love the new 
scarf.” 

They tiptoed back to the room 
where Mary was, and just then 
Mary awakened. She saw the box, 
and reached for it almost before 
her eyes were open. In a second 
the ribbon and paper were off, and 
the box lay open. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried, “Mother! 
Tony! Look! It’s here! And it 
has a blanket, too!” 

Mother looked at Tony with 
questioning eyes. ‘Tony smiled at 
Mother, and winked. Then Mother 
hugged Tony more tightly than she 
had ever done before. 

Mary laid her cheek lovingly 
against the doll’s face “She is just 
what I wanted. I’m going to name 
her Sally. Do you know why? She 
has dimples in her knees, see? And 
one little toe is turned up. She has 
a smudge on the end of her nose, 
just like baby Sally downstairs has 
sometimes.” 

And that is how the baby doll 
with the smudge on her nose be- 
came Sally, the sweetest doll of all. 


The Nicest Present 
(Continued from page 15) 


If you’d come back and help me 
for a while, you could make up the 
difference in the price of the mu- 
sic box that way, if you want to.” 

Jimmy could scarcely believe his 
good fortune. He hurried back to 
the shop—after he had taken the 
clock to Mrs. Lacey, of course, and 
stopped to tell Mother where he 
would be. It was suppertime be- 
fore he had finished the errands 
for Mr. Durkee. 

“That makes us even, Son,” 
Mr. Durkee said, as he wrapped 
the music box and took Jimmy’s 
money. “But you'll have to do a 
lot of work yet before you have 
that box ready for your mother.” 

That evening Jimmy hid himself 
in the basement and went to work 
on the box, sandpapering and pol- 
ishing. 

He could scarcely breathe on 
Christmas morning as Mother un- 















tied the wrappings and looked g, 
his gift. When she opened thy 
music-box cover,: her surprise was 
even greater than Jimmy hag 
hoped. 

She listened to the sweet mel. 
ody, and when it ended she turned 
to her son with a happy smile 
“Jimmy,” she said, “this is the sep. 
ond most wonderful present | 
have ever had. But the first one js 
the present every mother want, 
most, a son who puts helping peo. 
ple above earning moncy. Yo 
can never give me a nicer gift 
than that.” 

\ 


The First Noel 


i 
(Continued from page 13) 

























“The second part of our old-ting 
Christmas play shows the actos 
returning to join in songs and 
games around the fire with the peo. 
ple who have been watching the 
play. If all who hear the stoy 
could join, there would be a larg 
circle, but alas, here in Station 
O-L-S-O-N there are’ really only 
the five actors, 

“Judy has a plan to make the 
circle larger. She brings five neck 
scarfs, or mufflers, and puts the 
end of one in the right hand o 
each player in the small circle. 
Then each player with his left 
hand catches the end of the scarf 
next to him. 

“The players want to sing, but 
the people must make up their own 
songs because in the time of our 
play there were no stores where 
songs could be bought. One per- 
son would make up and sing a 
verse and the group would sing a 
chorus. In our play, Lois makes 
up the verse. As they stand in the 
circle she sings, 

‘The first noel the angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in 
fields where they lay, 

In fields where they lay keeping F 

their sheep 4 



































On a cold winter night that was» 
deep,’ 

“Now all the people join in th 
chorus and do a gay circle dant. 
They all sing much faster, mate 
ing the words to their quicker steps. 

‘Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel.’ 

“They sing this chorus over st 
eral times, but come again to! 
standstill while Lois sings the s 
ond verse. Then comes the refral 
and dance, and so on, through tht 
third verse. 

“How happy those long-ago pe 
ple were with their homemade song 
and game. They called it a card) 
because in those olden times ¢até 
meant a circle or a ring dance. 

“When the people went back ® § 
their homes they remembered th 
new song and sang it over aM 
over, always gaily, because it 8? 
game song. This is why cat 
are less stately and reverent th 
Christmas hymns. But whether? 
jolly carol or a dignified hy 
songs have always been an © 
portant part of Christmas, and ™ 
enjoy singing them. ;, 

“Now con in Station O-L-S-04 
it is time to sign off. ‘The act 
of our play join the announcer ® 
wishing you all, as did the peo?! 
of long ago, a joyous Noel!” 
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The magic in 4 feet 8% inches lies in this: 
that’s the exact distance between the rails of 
Virtually all railroad tracks on the North 
American Continent. 

And that means the cars of any railroad 
can ride the rails of every other—a fact which 
is the very foundation of American mass pro- 
duction and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t just happen. 
Originally, tracks were built to more than a 
dozen different gauges, ranging from 2 feet 
to 6 feet. The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the requirement of 
legislation, but was the result of voluntary 
Cooperation of the railroads. 

Today any railroad car can be coupled up 
with any other car or locomotive, can go any- 





Vs — 4 feet 8% inches’? —, 


ae enter ane 2 nan, ERNE Aare mre « its ete 





ee 


where on standard-gauge track, can be 
repaired with standard and interchangeable 
parts at any railroad shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers have the bene- 
fit of through service; farmers have national 
markets for their crops; manufacturers can 
get raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere have 
the choice of goods from every part of the 
country. 

These advantages are the result of coopera- 
tion among the railroads which, while com- 
peting for business, also work together 
through such organizations as the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, their mutual 
agency for the improvement of all railroad- 
ing. And today, as in the past, they are 
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engaged in a progressive program of research 
and development in equipment, materials 
and methods to the end that the American 
railroads shall continue to provide the most 
economical, the most efficient, and the safest 


mass transportation in the world. 


SSOCIATION OF 
MERICAN 
AUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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The Pageant at Gibson’s 
Falls YOUR COUNSELOR 

SERVICE 

(Continued from page 15) These columns will appear 


of all fluid milk again in January. They have 


the pageant, except one labeled ny omitted this oe 80 

jn “gy. on? ; ONE)? Th. : at more space cou e giv- 

served Ta) PY alot) (3 Cantique de Noél. That one en over to Christmas material 
they couldn’t even pronounce, but The counselors are listed on 

ee Sli : aa oa page 2 of this issue. You may 

Carmella picked out the air with can Sane Gaentienn te than 

one finger. It was all so beautiful; as usual, addressed in care of 
a knot swelled in Car’line’s throat THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


SP) CHOCOLATE when she tried to sing it. Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

F LAVO R E D “Never mind,” said Carmella, 

| reading her twin’s thoughts, “we'll 

*26 State Survey by have a nice time home on Christ- 

National Dairy Council mas. Mom and Pop will love our On the way home that night, ar 

| present.” awful thought struck the twin 

Car’line brightened. The thought “Clothes!” 

of that present kept them happy in “Do you suppose Pop could-" 

... and the fastest seller of all spite a aan. esate pe “No! Think. of all the mone; 

_ chocolate flavored dairy drinks is their summer berry-picking money, he had to pay to move our fun; 
and their money they'd earned tak- ture and everything.” 


ing care of Junior Mason. With it “We don’t have to sing in the 
they bought one thing Mom and _ old pageant,” Car’line said bravel 
arl- Te Pop—and all of them—wanted most after a long pause. 


20s wove ove. ot. oer in all the world—a tiny radio. Al- “The kids aren’t even nice t 
though paid for, it was still in the us,” Carmella agreed. 

CHOCOLATE FLAVOR SUPREME store, so Mom and Pop didn’t sus- “What’ll we tell Miss Bayne? 
. ' vect anything. That would be hard to do, |} 
¢ The easiest and best way to induce The virls ‘told Mom lots about would be hard, too, not to te 
children to include plenty of milk solids the school—how big it was, how Mom the whole story, disappoint 

_ nice the auditorium was, and what ment and all. 
a wonderful playground stretched Car’line and Carmella went t 
away outside; but they never rehearsal next day with the othen 
once told her that the only polite “Girls and boys,” she announced, 
people were the teachers! “I have a surprise for you. The 
any fresh dairy drink. And then, one day, when it was _ Rice twins will sing the special pan 
almost time for the pageant, every- that the Talbot girls worked on’ 
body was suddenly in an awful ‘There was a silence. Necks wer 
state of mind. When the twins. craned in the direction of Car'line 

arrived at school that morning, and Carmella. 
679 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS Miss Thurston was trying to com- At the proper time the twins 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y fort M:ss Bayne, the music teach- stood up and sang. When the res 
GEES Stehiiet Give, OSS ANCEEIES 08. CANN. er, in the hall. The Talbot girls, of the chorus was supposed to come 
their star singers, were going to in on the refrain, it didn’t. Every 

y e Hawaii! body was too busy applauding. 

i m Not Going “The success of the program de- Oh, wasn’t life fun! Then they 
pends on them!” wailed Miss Bayne. remembered. ‘The twins’ elbow 
“Isn’t there somebody—” began touched in understanding. It wa 


to Lose My the principal, who had joined too much to bear. They couldn’ 


them. let the music teacher down afte 

PAY RAISE! “Nobody whom I can depend what she’d said. But they coulda! 
e on—” stand up in front of everybody af 

“Scuse me,” said a tiny double their old school clothes, cither. 


—when I can voice. On the way home, Carmel § 
“What is it?” Miss Thurston § said, “If we hadn’t bought : 








Bottled and Distributed by 
your local dairy— handled 


in the lunchroom just os 





protect it 10 ways asked. and Dad a radio—” 
for less than “Back in the country—” began “But we're keeping it, ” Carlin 


” 

Carmella. said firmly. 

a Nickel a Day “We sang lots,” finished Car’line. “Carmella! Caroline!” said th 
“Pll try anything—once,” said teacher the following mornits 

the music teacher grimly. “Come “Miss Bayne wants to see you.” 

with me.” “I just want to try on the ot 
The twins were so pale their tumes,” said Miss Bayne when ti] 


a 
Protection is going to be first on f 
freckles showed. “Car’line sings twins arrived at the music room. 

f 
; 
. 


the list of most teachers this 
year. Many have had a raise in 
pay—others will get it soon. 
Prudent teachers will protect 
Check was Larger their increased pay from being wiped out by 
than Expected sickness, accident or quarantine. You see it takes 


“May I express to you my so little of the “Pay Raise” to protect it so well ST ape oj ‘The Firs # ,?? The 
appreciation of your very under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Right now is the time doubtful. “Let’s sing “The First “N-nothing,” they told her. 


prompt settlement of my , Noel.” And she began to play. wanted to laugh or cry or dant 
claim for a recent illness. — to get all the facts. You simply send the coupon Their voices were scared, but They could hardly hold still whi & 


The check was larger than P 9 
eupested and thereth or a letter for full details. That’s all. No agent . 
5 nee ene Seems . S they did better as they went on. the costumes were tried. 
“Why haven’t you been in cho- “Please,” said Miss Bz ayne. 


proved # pleasant sur- will call. You alone decide. Protect your Pay 
rus?” asked Miss Bayne when the * Sorry,” said Carmella. “Tt’s o 


yrise.”"—Lelia M, S - 
ders, 104 W. Twelfth, Raise now. Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Send 
Hutchinson, Kansas, the coupon today 
; song was over. account of I’m happy.” 
° TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ae been here long,” rin —' 7 I’m too 0 
they to er. to hdget,” sal iss Bayne. 

. heagueaen to VE S00 ee ee Sn Se — “Do you know this one: ‘O Holy They fairly flew home to 
yt +m ATA... FREE INFORMATION COUPON 7 Night’?” She was beginning to Mom the news. They told 


in sending this letter to : , 
you but I wanted to show To the T.C.U., 444 T.C.U. Building play the “Cantique de Noél.” whole story. When they came" 


the teachers in my school Lincoln 8, Nebraska ef ° ° 99 Mort 
what a big heart my com- © oon teleieied te heeien eine tne A little bit. Not good. the part about the clothes, } 


alto,” said Carmella huskily. “The—what?” Two pairs of blu 
“Don’t be scared,” Miss Bayne eyes stared at her. 

said, sitting down at the piano. “The costumes. Why, whatev' 

Her voice sounded kind but very is the matter?” 





a = Sat see 10-Way Protection. Send me full details “Try,” said Miss Bayne. said, “Oh! Santa Clz us would hav" 
‘ 5 Ss ‘ oO - it t b . ti ‘ oan 4 ‘ 4 e 

ei acne tec They tried; when they finished taken care of that—’ They _ 
cern about the claim I did icy Meme : ‘ 
not file during vacation d is 

> . ”? - : “ r 

ty appreciated.” Patricia Address sanbeaine here after s« hool, she said. ‘I talked faster so she woul 
K. Carson, Concord, Calif. oe want you to be in the pageant in they hadn’t heard. 


check, and also your con- 
Miss Bayne was smiling. “Come in she had let out a secret, an 

at Christmas, are great- 
NO AGENT WILL CALL. place of Flora and Alice Talbot.” (Continued on page 72) 
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trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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GENERAL FOODS Consumer Service Dept 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


FREE 


larged reprints of your “Quiz” advertise- 


Please send me en- 


ment on Page 3 for classroom display and 


jesson use 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 243 


ap Ge Gp G> GD G® GD GD GD Gm G2 Ge 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Box 76, Memphis 1, Tennessee 


F R E E Please send copies 


(limit 25) of your SEWING BOOK ‘Smart 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,’ giving direc- 
tions for making clothes and household 
articles from Cotton Feed and Flour Bags 


McKESSON G ROBBINS, (NC. 
Bridgeport, Conn 


FREE 


Please send me a supply of 


the leaflet “Mother an Important 
Message.” 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 245 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-a 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FREE Please send me an Art 


Appreciation Lesson on “Still Life Painting 
and the work of Pieter Claesz” as featured 
on the inside front cover. (This offer 
good only in U.S.A.) 


MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6, Minn 


FREE 


your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 


Please send me a copy of 


Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained 
in September Instructor, pages 49-60. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich 


FREE 


and my pupils, 


Please send me, for myself 
reprints of your 
advertisement, “What makes the wheels go 


SAAN AS YS 


Name 

St. or R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
12-48 IN 3 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 239 


round?” 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 83 






as a aE ew ee eee ee eS ees fp Se Se eS eS eS eS eS eS eS ee eee 


eo ome Gee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe of OS 6 oe 6 6 6 6 6 ee oe oe om a 


fo ne ee Ge Ge CD ae eee ee ae ee > ae ae ee OP i SP ee ee ee 


Milk 
Name 
St. of R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 251 





Helpful Teaching Materials 
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SEALTEST CONSUMER SERVICE, (Mary Preston 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


FREE 


of your Brand-New 24-page Booklet on 


Please send me a free copy 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


tlie 


Name Name 
St. or R.D St. or R.D. 
PO G P.O. G 
Zone State Zone State 
12-48 IN 7) 12-48 IN 18 ] 
oe os ee Gee Ge eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oP ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SIFO COMPANY 
353 Rosabel St., St. Paul 1, Minn 


FREE 


a copy of your catalogue listing Sifo wood 


Please send me without cost 


panel inset puzzles. 
Name 
St. or R.D 


P.O. G 


Zone 


State 
12-48 IN 248 I 


DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-6 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


FREE Please mail free catalogue of 


visual teaching equipment, literature on 
the DeVry “Bantam” projector and name 
of nearest DeVry School Supply Dealer. 
Position 


School 
Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 99 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Goshen, Indiana 


FREE 


mation about your Series of Social Studies 


Please send me full infor- 


Maps of the U.S. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-48 IN 254 


BITUMINOUS COAL. INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


copies of your quiz booklet, “Old King 


Please send me free 


Coal Calls a New Tune!” 


| 


—— a a a ee ee 


St. or R.D 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


12-48 IN 160 i 
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The Pageant at Gibson’s 
Falls 


Continued from page 70, 


The day of the pageant came. 
Iwo slim identical girls in flowing 
robes stood before the curtain. “O 
holy night, the stars are brightly 
shining Out there somewhere 
were Mom and Pop beaming fond- 
lv. On they sang, until the chorus 
joined them, drowning them out in 
a great burst of melody 

The pageant went forward with- 
out a hitch. At the end the audi- 
ence applauded long and_ loud. 
The blue eyes of Carmella met the 
blue eyes of Car’line in a message 
that said, “Now we belong.” 

“It’s you they’re applauding.” 
Miss Bayne. “Go out and 
curtsy the way I showed you.” 


said 


A Christmas Dream 


(Continued from page 25 


“Wooden Soldiers.’ They [mally 
exit, followed by Jumping Jack, 
jumping; Spinning Top, spinning; 
Jack-in-the-Box, jumping up and 


down; Clowns, tumbling about; 
Klephant, lumbering along. Rein- 


deer enter to the music of “Sleigh 
Bells.’ They prance along, driven 
by Santa Claus. At the conclusion 
of the music they leave the stave. 
Snowflake Fairies then dance off 
the stage All exit, exce pl Sylvia 
and Roger, who are sleeping.) 

(After a moment, Mother en- 
(ers, follox ed by Father. 

mMoTHueR Children, it’s time for 


bed. (Glances about.) Where are 
they? 

FATILER discovering Sylvia 
What is this? Are you asleep al- 
ready? Wake up! Wake up! 


Shakes Sylvia and the chair. 
SYLVIA (jumping up excitedly 
Where are they? 
ROGER (crawling 
behind the tree) 
talking about? 
SYLVIA (very excitedly runs and 
peers about the stage)—The sol- 
dicrs, the clown, the top! Where 
are they? I saw them right here. 


from 
you 


quickly 
What are 


ROGER- I was right here, too, but 
I didn’t see anything. 

FATHER (shaking Sylvia)—-Wake 
up! You are still dreaming. 

syLviA—Oh, no! ‘They were 
right here. 

ROGER—Ho, ho! Sylvia was 


dreaming. 

MOTHER—Come, children, you 
must go to bed. Perhaps Santa 
will leave something better than a 
dream. 

ROGER—I’Il_ bet Sylvia ate too 
much Christmas candy. (/xits, 
followed by Mother.) 

SYLVIA (exits, rubbing eyes)—It 
was a pretty dream very 
pretty dream. 

(Father exits after Sylvia.) 


yes, a 


How the Play Developed 
(See page 25) 
emphasized simple speaking parts. 
The thoughts expressed by various 
pupils were used whenever possible. 
The dialogue was changed from 
time to time to add continuity to 
the story. One little girl told about 
falling asleep while waiting to see 












her grandmother who was comip 
on Christmas Eve. The childp. 
decided to use this idea in the 
story, changing the grandmoth, 
to Santa Claus. 

Christmas and ¢ 
partment-store advertisements Wer 
carefully examined. Some adye. 
tisements showed pictures of bea 
clephants, dolls, wooden  soldie 
drums, tops, and Santa Claus wi 
his reindeer. 

Then came the idea of letti, 
the children pretend they we 
these objec ts while the children I 
the story fell asleep; these objec 


catalogues 


we 
cle 
tel 


would become animate and wou th 
sing and dance. The next geoff ™ 
concerned the selection of the to, r 
to imitate. They reviewed the th 
songs and rhythms and _ selei ™ 
those which suggested Christm lo 
toys. After the play had been reg an 
to the children several times, th cr 
characters for the speaking par sai 
were selected. e 

‘The selection and making , 
costumes were activities in whic . 
the children participated. Theft 
were assisted later by a few uppe Fa 
grade girls and two mothers. Thi °” 
children helped to plan and desig " 
simple costumes. During their a bi 
periods, they painted pictures : 
the toy characters. 

‘Two children brought clow§ 
suits which they had worm « 
Hialloween. ‘Two tall pointed hat 
were made and decorated to con 
plete the Clowns’ costumes, Co - 
tumes worn by the children in th th 
rhythm band were borrowed {of oie 
the Wooden Soldiers. The chil- i 
dren made appropriate hats 1 he 
complete these costumes, also. th 

Snowflake Fairies wore whit 
crepe-paper skirts sprinkled wii j;, 
artificial snow, and hats made of x. 
white crepe-paper squares folde na 
and cut in snowflake designs. The op, 
were fastened to the hair wi} ¢h 
hobby pins. Bir 

A small child was selected f¢@ fre 


. ? 
Jack-in-the-Box. A large box we% ty 
covered with red, yellow, and ble o, 






paper. One side was kept open! 
supply air and the bottom wast ¢iy 
moved. The lid was covered ( ch 
both sides, as both sides would ®&® fy 
visible to the audience. A lati ot 
bright-colored collar, cuffs, and: p] 
hat completed Jack’s costume. 
Spinning ‘Top’s costume was IB be 
green, and blue crepe paper. 4 to 
ternating squares of red, green, a! st: 


blue were sewed together to ma 
two long strips. These two loa 
strips were then stitched and {ol § 
ed. One side was gathered 10! 
the child’s neck and the other 8 
gathered to fit loosely about ® 














knees and permit him .to § 
freely. For durability, the lout & 
scam was stitched again on the") o1 
side making a neat fell seam. Thi th 
child kept his arms inside this“ al 
and held thefn out to smooth to 
from the inside. When complet @ ne 
and lying flat, this costume ™ pl 
like two circles, one on top of UE ot 
other. | 
The Reindeer wore antlers ® 
harnesses. Their antlers were @ 
from brown construction paper a 
fastened to a band which Sfitt¢@ sn 
around their heads. The har be 
were made from bright red rv" Be Pt 
(Continued on page 73) £1 
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A Christmas Dream 


(Continued from page 72) 


Small bells were fastened to this 
and also tied to the wrists. 

A white suit similar to a one- 
iece pajama suit provided the 
hody of the Elephant’s costume. It 
was made large enough to enable 
the child to bend over and place 
his hands on the floor. The sleeves 
were longer than the and 
closed with circular pieces of ma- 
terial, reinforced with picces of 
cardboard or heavy paper to help 
them hold their shape. The feet 
were closed in the same manner. 
[he headpiece was cut separate in 
the shape of an elephant’s head 
with a long curved trunk. We 
found that cutting it on a curve 
and stitching it on upper and low- 
er sides gave it less tendency to 
sag. Ears and and a tail, 
completed the clephant costume. 
No attempt was made to teach 
a child to perform in a particular 
manner. Each of the Snowflake 
Fairies interpreted the music in his 
own way. The Wooden Soldiers 
followed a leader about the stage, 
but each interpreted the music in 
his own way. 


arms 


eycs, 


Snow Men Perform 
(Continued from page 38) 


march two abreast to the front of 
the stage, where they turn to the 
right and left, respectively, follow- 
ing their own leaders, making two 
hollow squares, one at each side of 
the stage. 

Repeat. This time when _ the 
lines reach the rear corner of the 
stage, the children march diago- 
nally to the opposite front corner, 
one from one side and one from 
the other side alternating as the 
lines cross in the center. From the 
lront corner of the stage each line 
turns to the rear of the platform in 
order to repeat the movement. 

Then when the lines meet this 
time at the center of the stage, the 
children form a single line, one 
irom one side, then one from the 
other, and in this formation com- 
plete the hollow square. 

Almost imperceptibly the leadet 
begins to change the line of march 
to a circle. After rounding the 
stage, he begins winding the circle. 

When the leader can no longer 
wind up the line, having reached 
the center, he turns and gradually 
unwinds the circle. 

Then the men march 
around the stage in single file, 
turning square corners. When the 
rear of the stage is reached the sec- 
ond time, the leader turns down 
the center toward the front where, 
alternating, the two lines separate 
to nght and left, turn at the cor- 
hers, and march to the back of the 
platform where they pass each 
other and leave the stage as they 
entered, ; 


Snow 


COSTUMES 

In making the costumes for the 
snow men, white material should 
be used. Old sheets answer the 
purpose very nicely. Boys and 
firls dress cxat tly alike. 








Head: 


For 


four inches in diameter. 


black 


crayon, in 


er the nose of the wearer. 
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How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition, 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 





Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group's knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 


the head covering 
cut a circle of white goods twenty- 
Fold this 
along the middle, lay flat on the 
table, and a short distance below 
the fold, outline the eyes, nose, 
and mouth of the snow man with 
imitation of the 
features usually supplied to him. 
Then cut out inside the outline of 
the eyes and mouth, but merely 
cut the lower edge and each side 
of the nose, leaving the flap to cov- 








In making the costume, fold the 
goods double and cut out a circle 
at the folded part just large enough 
for the wearer’s head to go through. 
Sew up each side of the ample gar- 
ment, as the snow men have no 
arms. Into the circular opening 
sew the head covering, gathering 
it neatly to fit, and if necessary add 
a place for a drawstring. 

If desired, round black marks 
can be made with crayon from the 
neck to the waistline in imitation 
of buttons. 








When the costume is put on a 
child, fold his arms in front. This 
adds roundness to the figure. A 
stout cord is tied around the waist, 
the fullness being adjusted so as to 
give the snow man a neat appear- 
ance. The slip should still touch 
the floor after the cord is tied. 

If the weather permits, pupils 
should wear white socks without 
shoes, but if it is too cold, the 
white socks can be pulled over the 
shoes, with padding in the bot- 
tom of them to soften the tread. 








"What'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 


have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 


t 
I 


. . but it depends also on the 
raining they have had in the im- 
vortance of eating a well-balanced 


diet. And that’s where you, as a 


t 


eacher, come in. For you are in a 


good position to influence the eat- 


ing habits of your class 


by intro- 


ducing nutrition study into your 


( 


‘urriculum this term. The materials 


and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 


t 


of Assistance in 


Health 


hrough General Mills’ “Program 
Nutrition and 


Education’’—now in its 


fourth year. 


All over the country, teachers 


like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 


If you would like to know. more 


about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 


Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Ine, 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


[_] Information about your nutrition program. 
[_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information), 


Name 
Position 
School 
Address 
City 
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poccco--- 


Helpful Teaching Materials 
TODAY 


3 x 
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Gils 


offering materials you desire, PRINT ON EACH the 
and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 





HOW TO) Ce EACH COUPON 
i information 
ORDE i) required in " 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





(Other coupons on page 72.) 
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YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N 


FREE Please send me the following 


sample copies: 

copies of YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR 
READER, Grades 2-3; 

copies of YOUNG AMERICA READER, 
Grades 4-5; 

copies of YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 
6-9. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


12-48 IN 112 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 


F R E E Please send me your 


booklet, ‘‘Named Passenger Trains,’ which 
are operated onthe Railroads of U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico 


1 am a teacher at 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


12-48 IN 67 
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GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE Please send me information 


about your “‘Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education,” together 
with samples of classroom materials, diet 
survey forms, and nutrition information tests. 


Grades Taught No. of Pupils 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone . State__ 


12-48 IN 14 


H. T. FITZSIMONS CO., INC. 
615 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, tl. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


to pay for one copy of “The Christmas 


Enclosed find 25c 


Caroler” as advertised on Page 6. 


School 


Name 


| 


St. or R.D. 


P.0.G 
Zone State t 


12-48 IN 255 
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“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas Tonight” 
(Continued from page 32) 


to break the pinata. (She takes a 
stick and pretends to hit the jar.) 
nita—Oh, Angelita! You must 
be careful. You might break it 
before we are ready. 
peDRO—Besides, you must be 
blindfolded and then you have 
three tries. Anyone could break it 
without being blindfolded. 
ANGELITA—I can hardly wait to 
get some of the candy and toys. I 
hope I shall be the lucky one that 
smashes it tonight. 
pEDRO—Come, let’s go outdoors 
where we wen’t be tempted. 
(Angelita puts stick in corner 
and children scamper off stage.) 
(Curtain closes.) 


Scene 3 


(Chorus sings the first stanza of 
“The Star in the East.’”) 

FAIRY—The same stars that shone 
over Bethichem so long ago shine 
also on Scandinavia where the 
beautiful aurora borealis appears 
during the long winter night. 

cHorus—“Christmas where snow 
peaks stand solemn and white.” 

FAIRY—The outdoors is cold and 
dark, but in the cozy house a moth- 
er has completed her preparations 
for Christmas, and gathers her 
children around her for a story 
while they await the coming of 
St. Nicholas. 

(Curtain opens. The children, 
who are sitting on the floor, have 
been playing with blocks, but now 
they put them aside.) 
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JEAN—Playing with blocks is no 
fun. What can we do, Joan? 

yoan—I don’t know. 

jim—Let’s have Mother tell us a 
story. 

yack—I like the one about the 
first Christmas. I know she'll tell 
us that one. 

MOTHER—AIl right, children, I'll 
get the book so you can look at the 
pictures. Get your chairs and put 
them by mine. Then I will tell 
you the story. (They group them- 
selves around Mother and she tells 
the story.) It’s getting late, You 
had better skip up to bed. ‘Tomor- 
row we shall all go to the church, 
and after dinner St. Nicholas will 
come and bring us something if 
we have been good. 

CHILDREN—Good night, mother. 
I hope St. Nicholas doesn’t forget 
you. 

(Curtain closes as chorus sings 
second stanza of “The Star in the 
East,”) 


ScENE 4 


cuorus—“Christmas where corn- 
fields lie sunny and bright.” 

FAIRY—I see a cozy little cabin 
surrounded by orange trees, banks 
of poinsettias and Florida holly, 
for we are in the Southland. 

(Curtain rises with Mother dust- 
ing and singing, “Rise Up, Shep- 
herds, and Foller.” Betty and Billy 
are looking at a magazine.) 

BETTY—Mummy, what are you 
dusting so hard for? 
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MOTHER—This house has to be 
spick-and-span for old St. Nick, 
Betty. 

BILLyY—Mummy, who are 
shepherds going to “foller”? 

MOTHER—They followed the an- 
gel to the place where the Baby 
Jesus was lying in a manger. 

BETTY—Will Santa Claus bring 
us something to play with? 

MOTHER—Perhaps. And Daddy 
is bringing home a pine tree. I'll 
pop some corn, and tomorrow you 
can help string it, to decorate the 
tree, 

BILLY—Can’t we do it tonight? 
I don’t want to go to bed yet. 

MOTHER—Santa won't bring any- 
thing to little boys if they don’t do 
what their mummies tell them to. 
If you’re good, tomorrow I'll give 
you each a nickel to get a bunch 
of firecrackers. 

BpETTY—Oh, thank you, Mummy. 
I’m so glad the shepherds found 
the Baby Jesus so we can have 
Christmas. 

BILLY—We learned a song in 
school about the Baby Jesus. Can 
we sing it before we go to bed? 

MOTHER—Stand up straight and 
tall, and sing it nicely for Mummy. 

(Billy and Betty sing first stanza 
of “Away in a Manger.” ) 

(Curtain closes as Chorus sings 
second stanza of song.) 


the 


ScENE 5 


cHorus—“Christmas where chil- 
dren are hopeful and gay.” 

FAIRY—Christmas wouldn’t seem 
right without children. ‘The spirit 
of Christmas leads us to make oth- 
ers happy. Carol Bird, who is ill, 
is giving a Christmas dinner to the 
nine children of the poor Ruggles 
family next door. 

(Scenes from The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, are especially appropriate 
to illustrate the line “where chil- 
dren are hopeful and gay.” The 
scene in which the Ruggles family 
prepare to go to the dinner party 
at the Birds’ home was the par- 
ticular scene used by the author.) 


ScENE 6 


cuorus—“Christmas where old 
men are patient and gray.” 

FAIRY—I see a little child, a hap- 
py child, although he is very poor. 
A child and a dog—and an old 
man, The patient old man is 
Jehan Daas; the child is his grand- 
child Nello; and the dog is 
Petrasche, a dog of Flanders. 

(Chorus sings first stanza of “O 
Come, Little Children.” As the 
curtain opens, Grandpa is sitting 
at the table. Nello enters.) 

NELLO—It’s Christmas, Grandpa. 
Do you think St. Nicholas will 
come and fill my shoe? 

GRANDPA—I don’t know, Son. 

NELLO—Can I go find a Christ- 
mas tree? I saw one lying in the 
road. 

GRANDPA—We haven't anything 
to put on it, Son. 

NELLO—Oh, that’s all right, just 
so we have a tree! I'd feel much 
happier if we had one, Grandpa. 

GRANDPA—AIll right, go ahead, 
Son. (Nello leaves.) He is such 
a cheerful child, even though he 
has nothing. I am glad I saved a 
few pennies. I shall buy four 


cookies. Two shall go on the 
and one in each shoe for Nello ay 
Petrasche. (Nello returns with 4, 
tree.) What, back so soon? Wh, 
a beautiful tree! 

NELLO—I am so happy, Grandp, 
Where shall I put it? 

GRANDPA—There on the tab, 
(Places tree.) 

NELLO—It looks nice, Grandp, 

GRANDPA—Now you had bet 
get to bed. Maybe St. Nichol, 
will bring something for you ay 
Petrasche and the tree. 

NELLO—Good night, Grandp, 
(He curls up on the 
Grandpa covers him.) 

GRANDPA—No_ comfortable be 
But the Christ child had no by 
He slept in a manger. 

(Chorus sings second stanzg 
“O Come, Little Children” as cy. 
tain closes.) 


TUg an 


ScENE 7 


CHORUS 

“Christmas where peace, like ; 
dove in its flight, 

Broods o’er brave men in the thi¢ 
of the fight.” 

FAIRY—I sce soldiers sitting « 
a river bank. They are poor 
dressed. Their coats do not ker 
out the biting wind and cold. It; 
Christmas time, but there is » 
Christmas cheer among the s 
diers as they await the boat to tal: 
them across the Delaware River t 
capture the Hessians, for it = 
Christmas in the year 1776. 

(Curtain opens showing soldier 
wrapped in their coats.) 

CHARLES—This_ isn’t a 
cheerful Christmas Eve. 

ALGER—How Id like to peep » 
to my home and see my three chi 
dren! 

pAvipD—I wonder whether they! 
have a Christmas this yea 
‘There’s no money for presents 

BILLY—I don’t care about th 
presents. I wonder whether the 
are safe or whether the Brit 
have burned the house down. § 

cHaRLES—And_ do they ha§ 
enough clothes to wear? ; 

ALGER—“Peace on earth, go 
will to men.” It sounds like i 
mockery. ‘There is no peace @ 
earth, 

NED—The angel also said, ‘D 
not fear.” 

pavip—Yes, peace will come. h 
has to come. 

CHARLES—With the great Geo J 
Washington at the head of wf 
army, it will come soon. : 

NED—I shouldn’t ask when 
will stop fighting. But when 
the real peace come—the “Pei 
on Earth, good will to men”? 

CHARLES—I don’t know, but * 
can do our part to help bring" & 

BILLY—Here come the boats. A" 
you ready for a cold ride? , 

(They leave the stage as Chore 
sings “I Heard the Bells on Chnv 
mas Day.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


ver 


SceNnE 8 

FAIRY—We go back nearly ® 
thousand years. I sec a little 
surrounded by hills sleeping th 
moonlight. On the hilltop she? 
herds with their sheep are res 
and talking. 

(Continued on page 75) 














n the “Everywhere, Everywhere, Scene 4.—Neat but rather plain Scene 8.—The stage is bare. A mummers as girls. The children 
Nello ay Christmas Tonight” chairs and a table are enough to backdrop may show flocks of sleep- in Scene 2 wear Mexican cos- 
S with th ; wee furnish this modest cabin. ing sheep and a starry sky. tumes. Those representing the 
on? Whe (Continued from page 74) Scene 5.—The only _ necessary _ Fairy wears a white gown with a mothers in Scenes 3 and 4 should 
While Chorus sings the first furnishings are eight chairs, a coal tinsel sash and carries a wand. be dressed as modern American 
, Grandy, za of “O Little Town of Beth- hod, and a woodbox. The children in Scene 1 wear cos- mothers. All the remaining char- 
<0 ” curtain opens.) Scene 6.—The hut has in it only tumes similar to those found on acters wear school clothing. The 
the tabi nem 1ERD PAUL—How calm and a small table, a small chair, a stool, Christmas cards depicting Old Ruggles family in Scene 5 are 
se i nese after the noise in and a small worn rug. English scenes. Mummers mas- dressed according to the descrip- 
Grandp age tet Scene 7.—The stage is complete- querade as animals or legendary tion in the story or they may mere- 
iad bet: ” a joun—There are so ly bare. The backdrop has bare figures, or the girl mummers may ly wear neat but rather poor and 
. Nichol nany ‘people in Bethlehem tonight trees and snow-covered hills. be dressed as boys, and the boy (Continued on page 79) 


' You ai that there is no room for any more. 
SHEPHERD PAUL—Why, the city 
Grandyl ;. «. crowded that one man and 
Ma is sO 

Tug ai }is wife had to sleep in a stable. 
yoUNG DAvip—Why are there so 

able ba many people here now, Father? 
dno bet SHEPHERD PAUL—AIl the people 
have come to Bethlehem to pay 





Stanza their taxes. 

nm” as cy. SHEPHERD JOHN—The Roman AVOI!I D T 4 AT 
rulers demand a lot of us. The 
Scriptures say that a Saviour is to 
be born. 


; SHEPHERD PAUL—I hope it will 
YOUNG pAvip—Oh, look at that 


1 the hid bright star. It looks so pretty. 
As they gaze, Angel appears.) 


sitting « ANGEL—“Fear not; for, behold, 
ire poor [ bring you good tidings of great I 3 . i 
not kell joy, which shall be to all people. TS AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION when the teacher must explain to a pupil’s 
be) “ ° 
cold. Its For unto you is born this day in . : ’ . 
ere is MH the city of David a Saviour which parents that the child has lice. Here’s a way to get around it gracefully. 
x the si is Christ the Lord.” 
Oat to talt (Chorus sings “Westminster : . - ——" 
re River tf Carol.”) Send for a supply of a little leaflet prepared by the makers of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 
for it {} suerHerD youN—The Christ is 
776. bern! It is addressed to mothers, and can be given to the child to take home in a sealed 
ng soldier SHEPHERD PAUL—Lct us go to R A . . 
) Bethlehem! envelope. In sympathetic and diplomatic language the mother is told about the 
a ven YOUNG pAvip—And I will take _— : ’ 
my pet lamb as a gift to the Christ danger of lice infestation in the classroom. It also tells her: 
to peep Mm child. 
three chi (As they leave the stage, Chorus, 
or Angel, sings one stanza of “Un- ; , . . , 
ther they der the Stars.” Fairy And po e A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs...on contact. One 
this yea stands beside Angel at center.) 1$-minut lication is usuallv sufficient 
presents maae—On Cheistesen, yous and 5-minute application is usually sufficient. 
about th old, rich and poor, go to church to 
iether tho} worship the Christ child. See them 
the Britt} coming from all directions. . 2. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no tell-tale odor, 
down. 4 (Everyone gathers on stage in 
they hati} costume around Fairy and Angel, 
? } singing as they come, “O Come 3 ° ° — : : 
arth, gill All Ye Faithful”) ; : e A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. 
nds _ like « CHORUS— . , . 
| peace © “For the Christ-child who comes is Especially recommended for children. 


the master of all; 
. rt) \4 
said, “yg No palace too great, and no cot- 
tage too small. 


| come. |} Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- McKESSON & ROBBINS ’ IN Ges BRIDGEPOR T, CONN. 


mas tonight!” — 20 
reat Georg § Curtain closes as the entire Famous for quality since 1833 


ad of ow { group sings “Joy to the World,” ) 
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when ™ 
when Wi These suggestions for scenery 
the “Peact and costumes may be helpful to a 
men”? teacher producing the play. 
ow, but W k a l.—A room - in an old | 0 og?” —_—>7Q( _—HW —————yyyoooor—r-—— —-—-—-——-—-—-—-------~ ——- 4 
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- on Chis provide room for the Mummers 4 | 
to present their act. i” ae an Important Message. 
Scene 2.- A brightly decorated 1 1-200 . 
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PROVE TO YOURSELF THAT 
THERE’S A DIFFERENCE IN 
16mm. FILM PROJECTION 
Test DeVry’s entirely new “Bantam” 
16mm. sound-silent projector . .. See with 
your own eyes the Gelehene, clearer pic- 
tures—rock steady at both sound and silent 
speeds ... Hear the glorious new richness 
and clarity of tone—new realism in repro- 
duction of voice, music, sound effects. 
Indeed a complete “Theatre-in-a-Suitcase,”” 
the DeVry “Bantam” gives you projector, 
amplifier, speaker and screen, all in one 
compact, lightweight case...for only $345 


Send today for colorful literature—free. 





Ann Marie's Dime Packets 
ist of material left over from pre- 
Views year of Peacher-Plans, 
hach packet contains actual size and ready-to-use ma- 
terial Grder from list below Tmimerctiate hipment, 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
‘Christmas Packet Atmel with Wise Men Poster 
Large Manger Doster Christmas Picture 
Christmas Tree Poster Wise Men Poster 
Karly American Christmas Christmas Designs 
Large Christmas Panel 20e each 
Large Shepherd Doster 20e each 
OTHER ANN MARIE 10c PACKETS 
*Blackboar! Borders Posters * Valentines 
"Window l'ictures Health Cireus 
Winter Insects Brazil 
"Spring * Kaster Mexico 
Health Blackboard Borders * Lincoln-Washington 
le each packet-——Order Now "New this year 
Add he » your check to cover bank charge 


ANN MARIE, Dept. 1202, 5932 Newburg Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ulinois 





flower lovers 


125 Madison, Dept IN, Chicago 3, !Hinois 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, ete. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 


ENDORSED 8Y PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Kits $1.60, $2.60 & $5.00 P.P'd. Thousands Satisfied! 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 


Invitations - Announcements 
— 
Weddin 100 Engraved - $13.50 
g including two envelopes. 


Write for Samples W0Imitation Engraved $5.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1036 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jut you are worried about some- 
thing, and I know it. Now, what 
is it? 

SANTA (placing the last package 
in the sack)—Why, Mrs. Santa, 
you’re imagining things! (Looks 
at the clock.) 1 had better start 
now, or I won’t reach Bederwood 
School by nine o’clock. 

MRS. SANTA (stepping in front of 
Santa)—Not one step do you go 
until you tell me why you have 
been going to the stables every 
few minutes and why you ran out 
when I mentioned lightning shoes. 

(Santa attempts to pass by her, 
but she keeps between him and 
the exit. He gives up, sets down 
his sack, and sighs deeply.) 

SANTA (sitting and _ fumbling 
with his cap)—Well, I might as 
well tell you. It’s those lightning 
shoes. 

MRS. SANTA—The lightning shoes! 
Why in the world do you worry 
about such wonderful shoes! What 
would you have done last year if 
that boy in Bederwood School 
hadn’t invented them and_ put 
them on your reindecr? You prob- 
ably would have been late. 

SANTA (interrupting )—Now, now, 
Mrs. Santa, I’ve made this trip for 
many years. I have never used any 
new gadgets until last year. ‘Then 
to please the boy I used his light- 
ning shoes on my reindeer. | ad- 
mit the reindeer act quecr now 
without them. But what if the 
power goes off! 

MRS. SANTA—Who ever heard of 
the power of lightning going off! 

SANTA—Well, who ever heard of 
lightning shoes until last year? 
And who ever heard of watches 
that can multiply and divide until 
this year? And has anyone ever 
heard of repair shops for cither of 
those new gadgets? I tell you, 
Mrs. Santa, just about anything 
could happen! 

MRS. SANTA—Fiddlesticks, Santa! 
Nothing is going to happen. At 
least the power in the lightning 
shoes isn’t going off. 

SANTA (rising)—You bet the 
power in the lightning shoes isn’t 
going off. Or if it docs go off, it 
won't bother me. 

MRS. SANTA—Now what do you 
mean? 

SANTA—I took the gadgets right 
off the reindeer and hung them up 
in the stable. 

MRS. SANTA—Oh, Santa, how 
could you! Now if it storms, you 
will never reach Bederwood School 
by nine o'clock. 

SANTA (confidently)—Oh, yes, I 
will. DPve been driving the rein- 
deer around without those new- 
fangled shoes every few minutes 
since I ate my supper. The rein- 
deer act queer, but they travel just 
as fast as ever. I'll get there all 
right. 

MRS. SANTA—Santa, I’m _ going 
with you. (Santa looks up sur- 
prised but says nothing.) Tl be 
ready in a minute. 

(Mrs. Santa-leaves. Santa puts 
on mittens. When Mrs. Santa’s 
footsteps are heard approaching, 
Santa picks up the sack and goes 
toward the opposite exit.) 
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(Continued from page 29) 


MRS. SANTA (enters and shows 
the lightning shoes which she 
places in her shopping bag)—Santa 
means well, but he just mustn’t 
take a chance tonight. I wonder 
what those good girls and boys in 
Stubbs Bay are doing now. 

Scene 2 

(Pupils are completing the wrap- 
ping of gifts.) 

JEAN—My, they look nice! 

ARLYS— They certainly do. Wasn’t 
it‘'a good idea of Miss Niclsen’s to 
have us work here at school, so 
when we take our presents home 
our families will be surprised? 

DELROY—We got through a lot 
sooner than we expected. What 
shall we do until it’s time for the 
school bus to come for us? 

jyoan—Oh, play games and sing, 
maybe. 

FRED—What shall we play? 

LypDIA—How about “Christmas 
Gifts”? 

SEVERAL BOYS (logether) 
is that like? 

LypiA—Carol, will you pass these 
slips? The girls take the red ones 
and the boys the green ones. 

(Carol passes around a box con- 
taining slips of paper. The red 
slips have comical names of per- 
sons on them. The green 
have names of funny gifts.) 

LypIA—Sit down in a circle, 
please. Now I’m going to read a 
story. When I hesitate, you take 
turns reading from your slips. 

jim—O.K. Let’s go. 

LYDIA (reading ) —Last Christmas 
time we received some wonderful 
gifts at our school and in our com- 
munity. Miss received a 

to wear with her new dress. 
Mr. received a 2 
which made him happy because he 
could hunt with it. Mr. 
received a beautiful , which 
he takes with him everywhere he 
I gave Mrs. a 
so she could see better. Mr. 
gave me a to give to my 
teacher. Mrs. found a 

in the toe of her stocking. 
And the that Mr. 
wanted was so large that Santa left 
it on the doorstep. The best pres- 
ent of all was the which 
Santa gave to little Willie 

yoan—That was lots of fun. 

(Rap at door is heard.) 

FRED (going to door and open- 
ing it)—Good evening, Mr. Wilson; 
won’t you come in? 

MR. WILSON (stepping inside) — 
Thank you. Good evening, girls 
and boys. (Pupils respond polite- 
ly.) I thought you would be in- 
terested to know that you may 
have a distinguished visitor about 
nine o’clock this evening. 

Lois—Really! Oh, please tell us 
who, Mr. Wilson. 

MR. WILSON—Well, you know 
him in a way. His home is at the 
North Pole. 

PUPILS (excitedly) —Santa Claus! 
It’s Santa! Is he really coming 
here? 

MR. WILSON—Well, I wrote him 
a letter and told him that you had 
all been good children and invited 
him to stop here at nine o'clock to- 


What 


ones 


LoCs. 


night if possible. I didn’t recejy, 
a reply, but I have a fecling thy 
he will try to make it. 

ARLYS—How wonderful! 

jim—Thank you for writing , 
Santa Claus, Mr: Wilson. But ho 
did you know we would be hep 
tonight? 

MR. WILSON—That’s casy to gp. 
swer, Jim. Your teacher told » 
Well, | must be on my way. I hop 
you'll enjoy Santa’s visit. 

pupiLts—Thank you. We wi 
Good-by, Mr. Wilson. 

(Mr. Wilson exits.) 

Lois—isn’t that exciting? Jy 
think of seeing Santa Claus at jas 

pick—I’]] wait till I see him 
fore I get excited. 

VARIOUS PUPILS—Don’t talk th 
way, Dick. Santa doesn’t like ; 
have us say such things. 

LypIA—Well, all that any of , 
can do is just wait. Let’s play a 
other game while we are waiting 

JEAN—Any suggestions? 

(Telephone rings.) 

ARLYS (answers it)—Hello. Th 
is Bederwood School, Arlys spea 
ing. Why, hello, Mrs. Santa Clay 
(Pause.) Oh, I’m so sorry tha 
Comet is lame. Where are you an 
Santa now? In Alaska! Oh, dea 
You still have a long way to com 
But it’s early yet. Anyway we! 
wait here until we see you. Than 
you for calling. Good-by. (1 
the others.) Poor Santa! He | 
in Alaska and Comet is lam 
Mrs. Santa is with him. She a 
she would call us again. 

FRED—Well, let’s get on with w 
game. The time will go faster. 

DELROY—Do you want to pli 
“Music, Songs, or Forfeits”? 

Lois—Now that was just what 
was going to suggest. 

jim—All right, but I hope Ig 
an easy forfeit. 

Lois—I have the slips that » 
used yesterday for that gar 
(Gets box and passes the sli 
Remember that you must do ji 
what it says on the slip or payé 
forfeit. 

(The slips are blanks. fa 
child knows in advance what he 
to do, and does it in turn.) 

(Telephone rings.) 

LYDIA—Will you answer, Jimm 
That must be Mrs. Santa. 

JM (at telephone )—Hello! Thi 
is Bederwood School, Jim speakitt 
Oh, hello, Mrs. Santa! Edmontor 
Canada, did you say? Moccasits 
on Comet and Cupid! How fun 
they must look! I’m glad you 
pect to get here all right. That 
fine. We'll be waiting. Good+ 
(Hangs up. Turns to the other 
Can you imagine reindeer weal 
moccasins? Well, Santa put ther 
on Comet and Cupid. Their fe 
are sore. 

RUSSEL—Santa is going to be lat 
if he doesn’t watch out. But hs 
reindeer can wear the _lighta 
shoes over their moccasins. , 

ARLYS—But Mrs. Santa said: 
(All look at her.) Oh, never mine 

jim—What did Mrs. Santa 54° 

ARLYS—Well, I didn’t intend ' 
tell you, but if you insist on kno 
ing, when Mrs. Santa called fre 

(Continued on page 77) 
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4 Falls? 
; Using the lightning shoes? 


‘ Hello! (Rattles the receiver.) Oh! 





Christmas in Stubbs Bay 


(Continued from page 76) 


Alaska, she said that Santa had 
taken the lightning shoes off the 
reindecr. He hung them in the 
sable at the North Pole. It seems 
that Santa doesn’t like new gadg- 
ets. He was afraid the power 
would go off and the lightning 
shoes wouldn’t work. 
CAROL Oh, dear, 
can’t get here! 
russEL—There’s no use looking 
at the dark side. (Glances at the 
cock.) He can still get here. 
caroL—But not by nine o’clock 
unless he uses the lightning shoes. 
Telephone rings.) 
tois—If that’s Mrs. Santa again, 
I’m going to ask her whether Santa 
is using the lightning shoes. (An- 
wers the telephone.) Hello. This 
is Bederwood School, Lois speak- 
ing. (Sadly.) Only to Winnipeg. 
Is Santa using the lightning shoes? 
Pause.) Hello! Hello! (Rattles 
the recewer. Central answers.) 
Central, you cut me off. I was 
talking with Mrs. Santa. No, I’m 
not crazy. I said Mrs. Santa, and 
I meant Mrs. Santa. Mrs. Santa 
is coming here with Santa tonight. 
They are having some trouble on 
the road, so she calls us whenever 
she gets into a town. Now you 
just hook me up with Mrs. Santa 


what if he 


in Winnipeg. Oh, never mind. She 
jmust have left there. (//angs up 
and returns to her place.) We 
were cut off. All I found out is 


that Santa is having more trouble. 

rrRED—He probably can’t use the 
lightning shoes because he prob- 
ably left them in the stable. 


LyDIA—Now, Fred, that’s just 
where Arlys said he did leave 
them! 

DELROY—Mrs. Santa has never 


made the trip with him before. I 
wonder why she came. 
Joan—I 


was wondering about 


® that, too. 


JEAN—Let’s play another game. 
How about playing “Mrs. Santa 
Lost One of Her Children”? 

SEVERAL PUPILS—AIl right! 

JEAN—You be Santa, Freddie. 
I'll be Mrs. Santa and leave the 
room. While I’m gone, one of you 
hide; the others change places. If 


tl can guess who hid before Delroy 


counts ten, 
Mrs. Santa. 
The tel phone inte rrupts at 
any time when all the pupils are 
on stage. Fred answers.) 
FRED—Hello. This is Bederwood 
School, Fred speaking. Oh, hello! 
Where are you now? International 
Good! Pause.) Is Santa 


Hello! 


that person will be 


Hangs up the receiver and turns 
lo the others.) Cut off again! 
RUSSEL—Santa must be using 
the lightning shoes. He is cover- 
ing too much ground not to be us- 
ing them. 
_ ARLYS If Santa has put the 
lightning shoes on the reindeer, it 
shows who js boss in that family. 
Jim—Now what do you mean by 
that? 
ARLYS—Mrs. Santa said she was 
alraid that something might delay 
Santa on the way here tonight. So 
she hurried to the stable, slipped 


the shoes into her shopping bag, 
and brought them along with her. 


LypIA—And I'll bet Santa took 
the shoes from Mrs. Santa, put 
them on the reindeer and said, 


“What a smart wife I have!” What 
do we do next? 

FRED—Let’s plan a picnic for 
tomorrow afternoon in Tead’s 
Woods. 
~CAROL—A picnic in December! 

FRED—Not exactly, but I’ve got 
the Santa Claus spirit. You and 


I will have good dinners on Christ- 


‘ replace 
and upk 


ters, loa 
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Coal holds many surprises that are fun to learn about. 
To help your children learn about them easily, vividly, 
we've developed an easy-to-read, up-to-date quiz 
booklet on coal. Your classes will like it. For free 


copies, mail the coupon at right. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WasHINGTON 5, D. C., 





the old mine mule it 
eep of electric moto 
lers, shuttle ¢ 
yf mine equipment, 
repair operations in 
below. 


mas Day. But what about the 
birds and the animals? 
RUSSEL—He’s right! Let’s go! 
DELROY—We can scatter food 
on the snow and hide to see who 
comes to have a picnic with us. 
ARLYS—That will be fun. 
pickK—That’s the Christmas spir- 
it, all right. But I still don’t be- 
lieve there is a Santa Claus. 
(Telephone rings.) 
LYDIA (answering phone)—Hello. 
Yes, this is Bederwood School, 
Lydia speaking. Hello, Mrs. Santa. 





| Where are you? (Names a town 
quite near the school.) That's 
wonderful! Then Santa must be 
using the lightning shoes. Hello! 
Hello! (Rattles the receiver.) No, 
Central, I don’t want you. I want 
Mrs. Santa Claus. Oh, all right. 
(Hangs up.) Every time any one 
of us says the words lightning shoes 
we get cut off. Even the words 
must carry power. So Santa 
needn’t have worried. (Telephone 
rings.) You answer, Joan. 
(Continued on page 79) 








The cockpit of the new heavy-duty mine locomotive 
shown here is streamlined, not for style, but for safety! 
The steel nose houses the operator with a cushion-lined 
shield, curved to provide maximum view of track. Heavy 
fences prevent anyone from crossing the right of way, 
Underground, as well as above, America’s modern mines 
are engineered and equipped to protect the miner! 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 1 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 


. free copies of 


Oup Kine Coat Catis 4 New Tune! 
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THE NEW APPROACH 


SIF TO LEARNING! 


WOOD PANEL 
INSET PUZZLES 


AVAILABLE INDIVIDUALLY OR IN 
COMPLETE SETS OF 12 


They LOOK like toys—They ARE toys 
and they fill a 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL NEED 


SOLD BY LEADING TOY SHOPS AND STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


ALL COLORING USED ON SIFO TOYS IS 
NON-TOXIC AND HARMLESS 


SEND FOR C CATALOGUE 


SIFO COMPANY, 


353 Rosabel Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Check, Return This Coupon 


| HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

Y | Y 
FREE 
Make your music period a joy period 
—send for our FREE catalog on 


| 

| 

| SONG BOOKS 
| WITH A PLAN 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 


They Produce Results! 


City State 
| Paste Coupon on penny postcard Save Postage _ 





FOREVER YOURS... 


wupen 


Closed 


Metal extension refill 
Complete Protestant 
FLAG and PLEDGE IN FULL 
manently inseribed thereon Wholesak 
Sample offer —four pencils 
sortment of Catholic or Protestant prayer 
All for 50e postpaid. State which. 

GOSPEL PENCIL CO., 


pencil 
or Catholic 


Oversize 
prayer 


erusetr 


Dept. LS, 


or US 
COLOR, per- 


prices 


and our complete as- 
texts 
Agents wanted. 


P. O. Box 38, Gracie Station, New York 28, N. Y. 





ART IN THE GRADES 


Teachers! f all new 
eluding #4. b kKhoard 
tions, silhouette pictures, booklets, ete 
f seasonable suggestions for each month 
takes care of your art work for the entire year A 
patterns actual size with complete 
lors given 
ers have been wishing for! I’rice $2 
(order now in time 


window 
Complete se 


borders 


for Christmas helps « pages ¢ 


ind original patterns in 
decora 


2.20, postpaid 
" 


t 


Absolutely 
i 
instructions and 
dust the book all rural and grade teach 


beautiful and unusual Christmas patterns, BERNICE 
PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, Ojai, Calif. 





Teach PHONETICS through BARNYARD SOUNDS 


which interest children. 
“SAM’S FIRST READER” 
“I AM SAM” 


Recommended for remedial reading, 
lip reading, and for better speech. 
These may be used with any reading system, 
$1.00 each 50c in quantity 
Marie A. Scully, Scully School, 


teaching of 


Concord, N. H. 





TEACHING AID 


Make teaching of petrifiea forests 


interesting. 


Box of beautiful petrified wood $1.25 postpaid, 


ERT MOORE, PRINCIPAL, TOIVABE SCHOOL, GABBS, NEVADA. 











CLUB PINS AND GUARDS 
Latin, Spanish, Hi-Y, Tri-Y, G.A.A., ete 


5. A. MEYERS & CO., Inc. Dept. ! 
ea 1031 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Southeast Wind 
laughing, off 


continues to 


Helpers drive 
and Rain, ra ho are 
at right. 
read, his helpers looking over his 
shoulder. All look sad. ) 

NORTHWEST WIND—Here’s one 
Santa. 

Good. He 
way. As he 


more 


slave Snou 


from 
SNOW likes me, 

reads, he 

angry. He gathers up letters 

and stands holding them 
his hands 


NORTIIWES' 


any- 


becomes 
‘ le Ne he d 


WIND What does 
hie say? 
snow--He doesn’t want me, ¢l- 
ther, and that settles it. If they 
don’t want me they shan’t get me. 
He flines letters in the air and 
then turns. You are 
discharged. lexi 
He [pers pick up letters. 
NORTIILWEST WIND 
SPARKLE Let’s see 
can comlort 
GLINT Yes, 
(They leave. 


Acr Il 


Santa 1s pacing up and down 


slarts out: 


S Now. 


Snow. 
whether we 


Poor 


him. 
let’s. 


his x orkshop, looking very wor- 
ried. He is followed by a worried 
Mistletoe, who dodges out of the 
when Santa turns. Mrs. Claus 
and Merry are working on doll 
clothes at the left. Holly is sitting 
at a small table at the right. 

SANTA CLAUS-—What shall dl do? 

MRS. CLAUS—Dear me, Santa, 
is the matter? You are all 
in a state. 

SANTA CLAUS—I gucss you would 
be in a state too, if you had nine 
million, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine presents to deliver and 
Holly, go to the 
whether 


may 


what 


no snow. window 


and see you can see a 
cloud. 

Holly, followed by Mistletoe 
and Merry, goes to window at left, 
peers out, and then 

HoOLLY—There are 
clouds. 

MISTLETOE (stepping forward 
But they are the kind of 
clouds. 


returns. 
plenty — of 


wrong 


MERRY— They are rain clouds. 
SANTA CLAUS—What shall I do? 
You 


MISTLETOER 
automobile. 


might go by 


ever heard 
landing on a 


CLAUS—Who 
automobile 


SANTA 
ol an 
rool ? 

noLtLty That idea is no good. 
Why not take an airplane? 

SANTA CLAUS—But I don’t know 
how to run one. Suppose some- 
thing broke and all the toys and I 
should come tumbling out of the 
sky! 

MRS. CLAUS (sympathetically) - 
The poor children would be so dis- 
appointed! 

SANTA CLAUS. (startled )—Poor 
children! What about poor me? 
No, sir, no airplanes for me! 

MISTLETOE—I was thinking how 
noisy a plane would be too. It 
would wake up every girl and boy 
in the land and everyone knows 
it’s against the law for Santa to be 
That idea is no good, cither. 

SANTA CLAUS—Samantha, what 
am I to do? 


seen, 
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reindeer are 
Why don’t you 


MRS. CLAUS—Your 
in good condition, 
get a buggy? 

SANTA CLAUS ( pleased) 
it! A buggy! 
buggy. 

‘oLLy—TPll call Roebuck Ward. 
Lhey sell everything. It will have 
to hold all those 
Goes to table at right, looks 
number in the telephone 
and dials number. Santa 
him, listening to 
the conversation., Is this Roebuck 
Ward? ‘This is Santa’s secretary 
speaking. I want to speak to some- 
one who makes buggies. No, not 
doll buggies. We make them. Bug- 
gies for horses or reindeer to pull. 
What? Your department for mak- 
ing them is out ol 
(Hangs up in disgust.) 
out of business, Santa. 

SANTA CLAUS—What am I going 
to do, 

MRS. 


That's 
Holly, get me a 


to be a big one 
loys. 
up a 
book, 
Claus 


le ans ove 


business? 
They are 


how 


now? 
cLaus—Well, you might go 
Snow in person. 

SANTA CLAUS—That’s it. Pl see 
him myself. 1 can’t imagine what's 
got into the fellow. Mistletoe, sad- 
dle my swiftest reindeer. Merry, 
my hat and coat. Holly, my boots. 
I’m off to the Weather Bureau. 

MRS. CLAUS—I wish you luck. 

SANTA CLAUS—I’ve got to have 
luck. Good-by. 

ALL. (following 
Santa. 


to sce 


him to door) 


Good-by. 


Acr III 


(Snow sits at his table, chin 
propped im his hands, looking sad. 
Northwest Wind, Sparkle, and 
Glint come in, very worried and 
unhappy. They whisper tovether 
at side; then come to center 

NORTHWEST WIND 
discharged. 

SPARKLE Neither do I. 

GLINT—It’s horrid 
job. 

snow-—I 
you to do. 


Good-by, 


Slave. 
I don’t want 
to be 


to be out of a 


haven’t any work for 
SPARKLE—You are sure to need 
us after Christmas. We could stay 
around and see that the 
sifter is kept clean, and 
GLInt—Check up to see that all 
the parts are in good order. 


snow- 


NORTHWEST WIND—I could keep 
your desk dusted. Don’t fire us, 
Snow. [’m miserable. 

I am, too. 

GLint—I am, three. 

snow—Il’m miserable myself. I 
did not know how bad it made a 
person feel not to be wanted. I 
know now how Rain must have 
felt and I am sorry I was so mean 
to him. 


SPARKLE 


NORTHWEST WIND—I was mean, 
too, and I’m sorry. 
SPARKLE—So am I, 
They are sure to 
Christmas. ‘Think all the girls 
and boys who wil! be getting skis 
and sleds. We've got to keep all 
that machinery in working order. 
GLINT—Yes, you come with us, 
Snow. It will make your heart 
rejoice to see that new 
(Glint pulls Snow up and Sparkle 
pushes. As they leave at the left, 
Rain and Southeast Wind enter 


but come on. 
want us alter 


sifter. 


right. They 
Neither looks very happy. 

RAIN-- That was a good trick 
played on Snow. 

SOUTHEAST WIND-—Yes, 
itll teach him a lesson. 

RAIN—You don’t look too hap 
about it. 

SOUTHEAS1 
you. 

RAIN—I can’t help thinking h 
sad Snow looked 
those letters. 
felt, and I’ve been sorry I did 
CVC! 


sit at Rain’s tg 


I gy 


WIND 


Ne ither 


since, 


SOUTHEAST WIND—So have |. 


RAIN-—What can we do about } 


SOUTHEAST WIND 
the truth. 
RAIN—It’s hard to tell on yoy 
self! when you’ve been bad. |; 
casicr to tell on someone else. 
SOUTHEAST WIND (with a fla 
of inspiration)—I know. You 
on me and [Il tell on you. 
RAIN 
and we 
any 
SOU TILEAS' 


We might» 


tales 
other more. 
WIND—No, that 
I guess we'll just ha 
to tell on ourselves. (Hears be 
Listen! What is that? (Goes; 
and looks out. 
Now we're going to catch it. 
RAIN—Let’s tell him. 
to tell someone. 
SANTA CLAUS (entering) —Men 
Christmas, Rain! 
mas, Wind. Where’s Snow? 
RAIN~—QOut in the — worksha 
(Santa Claus starts for door « 
left.) Wait a minute, 
want to tell you something. 
SANTA CLAUS—Well, what is it 
RAIN (slowly) —We’ve been bat 
SOUTHEAST WIND-Awlfully bat 
SANTA CLAUS—Merciful goo 
what have you done? 
RAIN—T'ampered with the mail 
SANTA CLAUS—Ttttttt. 
SOUTHEAST WIND—And mad 
friend of ours sad. 
SANTA (sitting dow 
Now tell me exactly what you di 
RAIN—We wanted to make Sm 
think no one wanted him t 
Christmas so we changed all 0 
mail. We took out all the invite 
tions and sent him the exvitation 


never do. 


door 


ness, 


CLAUS 


SANTA CLAUS (smoothing wh 
kers) Mmm, I begin to sce day 
light. 

RAIN—We even made him this 
that the letter you sent to me 
for him. 

SANTA.CLAUS—And how do \® 
feel about it now? 

RAIN—Sorry. 

SOUTHEAST WIND—Sorry. 

SANTA CLAUS—Well, maybe I @ 
fix things up. Here comes 
(Enter Snow with his hep 
ers.) Merry Christmas, Snow. 

snow (without enthusiasm 
Merry Christmas, Santa Claus 

SANTA CLAUS—Is your new ™ 
chine ready to give us plenty © 
snow tonight? , 

snow—The _ people don’t wa® 
me. (Speaks to Rain. I’m som 
| nde fun of you and Southess 
Wind. I didn’t know how it fet 
not to be wanted. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Rain versus Snow 


(Continued from page 78) 


pain—But they do want you. 
sOUTHEAST WLIND— Those letters 
were all a trick. 
snow—lThey do want me? Are 
you sure? 
rain—Of course they do, and of 
course we are sure. We gave you 
those letters. We're very sorry now. 
snow (smiling)—Il’m happy now 
and you shall be happy, too. We 
will have just cnough rain to make 
the pretticst kind ol ice storm, 
Southeast Wind may help you. 
Then [ll call in her cousin to 
freeze it up. It will be beautiful! 
Beautiful snow, heigh-ho, heigh- 
ho! 
jcautiful, 
snow. 
RAIN 
just enough rain to turn into ice, 
To make things glisten, oh, won't 
it be nice? 
ALL— 
Everyone happy and no one sad, 
All of us good and nobody bad, 
All of us happily working together 
To make the most perfect Christ- 
mas weather. 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
Act I takes place at the Weather 
Bureau several days before Christ- 
mas. A sign “Weather Bureau” is 
hung in a conspicuous place. A 
table, with a sign “Snow” on it, 
and two chairs are at left front. 
At right front is a similar group 
of furniture, with a sign “Rain” on 
the table. Act IL is in Santa’s 
workshop. <A sign “Workshop of 
Santa Claus” is hung on the wall 
at center back. A table and two 
chairs are at left front. Several 
dolls and picces of cloth are on the 
table. Another table and several 
chairs are at right front. 
Act III occurs at the Weather 
Bureau, later that same day. 
Snow wears a mackinaw with a 


beautiful, beautiful 


hood, Snow’s helpers weal white 
- 

Murts and dungarees or school 
pants trimmed with rope _ tinsel. 


They have on their heads small 
caps, cach with one star fastened 
to the front. Northwest Wind may 
weal cither a white or a blue dress. 
Rain has a sou’wester costume. 
Southeast Wind wears a gray dress. 
Mailman wears a cap with ‘a visor 
and carrics a bag of letters. Santa 
Claus wears his usual costume. 
Mrs. Claus wears a red and white 
dress and a large apron. She has 
spectacles. Merry wears a ruffled 
green and red paper apron over a 
school dress, Holly wears a red 
Cape and has holly pinned on his 
red cap. Mistletoe wears a green 
ee and has mistletoe pinned on 
US green Cap. 


Christmas in Stubbs Bay 


(Continued from page 77) 


{JOAN at the tele phone Hello. 
This Js Bederwood School, Joan 
speaking. Oh. Mrs. Santa, where 
are you? (Names the town near- 
est the school.) Why, Mrs. Santa, 
vk just a few minutes before nine 
9 P cen a boy here who 
} ocsn’t believe there is 


a 


Santa Claus. Will you please tell 
Santa to hurry? Tell him to use 
those lightning shoes. He can- 
Hello! Hello! Cut off again. All 
right. (Hangs up.) Well, Santa 
and Mrs. Santa will be here any 
minute now. 

caROL—Let’s be singing a carol 
when they arrive. 

LypIA—That’s a good idea. (She 
starts a carol and all join in.) 

(Santa and Mrs. Santa enter.) 

saAnta—That was very nice, girls 
and boys. Where is the boy who 
said there is no Santa Claus? 
(Mrs. Santa whispers in his ear 
and he finds Dick and goes up to 
him.) Is there a Santa Claus? 

picKk—Sorry, Santa, | was only 
fooling. 

sANTA—Now, girls and boys, I’m 
going to tell you something. New 
gadgets are all right. Tonight when 
Mrs. Santa pulled the lightning 
shoes out of her shopping bag, I 
put them on the reindeer and said, 
“What a fine smart wife T have!” 
(Chuckles. Puts his arm across the 
shoulders of Mrs. Santa.) 1 have 
a gilt for each of you that I’m go- 
ing to give you right here and now 
because your school-board _ presi- 
dent, Mr. Wilson, wrote and told 
me that you had all been good 
girls and boys. (/1e and Mrs. Santa 
distribute gifts.) And now we must 
be on our way. Merry Christmas! 


MRS. SANTA—Merry Christmas, 
children. 
(Pupjils call various farewells 


and words of thanks.) 

Sleigh bells are heard off stage, 
fading away in the distance. Sud- 
denly the honking of a motor 
horn breaks the § pre ll. 

RUSSEL—There is the school bus 
to take us home. 

LypDIA~-Don’t anyone forget the 
presents we wrapped to take home. 

ARLYS—Wasn’t it wonderful that 
Santa got here in time? 

bELROY-Hl[e never would have 
if it hadn’t been for the lightning 
shoes. 


“Everywhere, Everywhere, 
Christmas Tonight” 


(Continued from page 75) 


shabby clothing. ‘The characters 
in Scene 6 are Belgian and wear 
folk costumes. Soldiers in Scene 7 
wear Revolutionary War clothing, 
particularly three-cornered hats. 
Those in the last scene are in 
Biblical dress. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This play was writ- 
ten while I was teaching in Braun 
School, Ann Arbor Township, Wash- 
tenaw County, Michigan. It was com- 
posed by the upper-grade pupils of a 
one-room rural school of twenty-one pu- 
pils.. The entire school helped with the 
scenery, and, of course, all took part 
in the play. Those who were not on the 
stage composed the chorus. 

EpITORIAL NoTE: “Under the Stars” is 
found in Christmas Carols and Hymns, 
by Hollis Dann (American Book Co., 
New York 16). “I Heard the Bells on 
Christmas Day” is in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago 5). All the other songs 
are in Noels, a Collection of Christmas 
Carols, by Marx and Anne Oberndorfer 
(H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago 4). 
See also “Good King Wenceslas” on 
page 33 of this issue. 

Lines from “A Christmas Carol,” 
found in Christmas Songs and Easter 
Carols, by Phillips Brooks, are reprint- 
ed by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York 10. 
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“If your reply is like any of the ones 
below, there’s one sure way in which 
you can save quite a lot of money, and 
have a better time—on almost any trip. 
That’s Greyhound. And, if you have 


/ some other pet preference, when 
me / traveling, my guess is that Greyhound 


will come nearest meeting it, too!” 


“Everything's so high these days—! want 
to save money!” 
Lady, you'll save real money on every Grey- 
hound trip! Fares are lower than any other 


form of transportation—much less than driv- 
ing your own car. 


“I'm interested in getting home from 
school on week-ends.” 
Then go Greyhound! It serves hundreds of 
schools and colleges in all 48 states—very often 
stops right at campus gates. 


“Who, me? | want lots of schedules .. . 
and prompt arrivals.” 
Then Greyhound’s for you! There are many 


departures daily, timed at most convenient 
hours—and they will save you a lot of time. 


“| like to see things, meet interesting 
people, have a good time.” 
It's truly more fun traveling Greyhound— 
you meet so many congenial people—see 
America’s beauty spots close-up, by highway. 


“I'm ‘way past 50—just give me comfort, 
relaxation.” 
There's real riding ease in deeply-cushioned 
chairs that recline to any desired angle. Drivers 
are world-famous for safe operation, courtesy. 
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How Hearing Aid Costs 
Were Cut in Half 


For years, the reason for the high price 
of hearing aids has been no secret. 
Until recently, no maker had faced 
the fact that the high cost of “fitting,” 
the maintaining of “fitting” rooms, 
the high salesmen’s commissions, etc. 
must necessarily limit sales to the rela- 
tive few who could afford a high 
priced aid. The makers of Zenith 
Radios believed their great radionic 
laboratories could make a hearing aid 
so perfect, so scientific that it would 
need no “fitting,” thus cutting high 
sales commissions and other profits, 
cutting costs more than half, and 
bringing all that science knows to 
added thousands. If you would like 
to try the new, compact marvel that 
has thrilled many thousands, you can 
order one by mail. Sent on 10-Day 
Trial Money-back Guarantee*. For full 
details write to Zenith Radio Corp., 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. UC128, 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio ibsidiarie 
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MEMINDEX—-an unusual, handsome 
and welcome GIFT for any busy man 
or woman. Handy dated or otherwise 
indexed CARDS fit both POCKET CASE 
(for temporary data) and DESK UNIT 
(for permanent records). No transcribing. 
FREE Dated Cards for remainder of '48 
with all orders for ‘49. 

Style PK, Premoid (not illustrated) Pock- 
et Case and Art Maroon Cardboard 
Desk Unit, with Dated 
and otherwise indexed 
Cards, $5.75. Genuine 
Levant Grain Cowhide 
Pocket Caseand similar 
Desk Unit, $7. Others 
higher. Free folder. 
Write Dept.G. Wilson 
Memindex Co., 149 
Carter St., Rochester 5, 
New York. 
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POCKET CASE 








Christmas 
Seals 








... Helps to control 
organs of balance. 











grown. I’m a big boy now, so be 
careful how you throw me around. 

BENNY—And you never could 
talk when you were my little doll! 

jumMpinc yack—I didn’t have 
anything to say, but I’m talking 
now and I’m bigger than you. In 
fact ’'m not only bigger but there 
are more of me, so I think you 
should treat me with respect. Call 
me “sir.” 


BENNY—I don’t sce any more of 
you. 

JUMPING JACK (sternly) —Sir! 

BENNY—I don’t see any more of 


you, Sir! 
JUMPING 
you. 
Jumping Jack Chorus enters 
right to music-—V and hops into 
place across stage in front of bed. 
Jumping Jack takes his place in 
front of his chorus and they dance. 
{See directions at end of play. ] 
Near the end of the dance Benny 
joins them, while his bed is quietly 
drawn off stage. Benny tnes to 
dance too, and falls down. While 
he is examining his hurts, Jumping 
Jacks exit left with fingers on lips 
and exaggerated tiptoe walk.) 
BENNY (looking up surprised ) 
My bed! My bed is gone! And 
I’m all alone! Where is every- 
body? Jumping Jack! Somebody! 
Come quick! 
(Steamboat whistle off left. Jén- 
ter Noah’s Ark. Chorus sings—VI 


yack—Look _ behind 


as the Ark progresses to center 
stage. Neither Father Noah nor 


his animals can be seen.) 

BENNY—That’s my Noah’s Ark! 

(Giraffe, lion, and zebra show 
their heads at various angles about 
the Ark and Noah stands up at the 
rear of the vessel. [See directions 
for animal heads at end of play.]) 

FATHER NOAH—Ahoy! Shiver my 
timbers! Avast and belay there, 
Benny, my boy! How are you? 

BENNY—Rather lonesome, Father 
Noah. The stars have gone with 
my bed, the jumping jacks have 
disappeared, and I can’t find any- 
body in the whole, wide world. 

FATHER NOAH—That’s not exact- 
ly correct, Sonny. You can find 
me. In fact I’m right here. Would 
you like to come aboard? 

BENNY—Oh, yes, Father Noah, 
very much! But how do I get on? 

FATHER NoAt (stroking beard) 
The animals came in two by two 
through a door in the hold, but 
you wouldn’t want to come that 
way, for the lion is loose below 
decks. 

(Lion roars.) 

BENNY—No, thanks, Mr. Noah, 
I shouldn’t want to come in that 
way! 

FATHER NOAH—We need a lad- 
der. Tl whistle for one. (Pulls 
whistle cord.) 

(Carpenters enter right to mu- 
sic—VII. They carry a cleated 
board with smooth side to audi- 
ence. They take board to center 
of stage and place it on the floor, 
kneeling on both sides of it. With 
hammersand saws used as rhythm- 
band instruments they work in time 
to the music, after which they 
place board against Ark, cleat side 


Benny Goes to Mistletonia 
(Continued from page 30) 


out, and hold it while Benny climbs 
to the deck to stand beside Noah.) 

FATHER NOAH (shaking hands 
with Benny) —Thank ’ece, my heart- 
ics, and welcome to the ark, Benny, 
my boy. 

(Exit Carpenters with tools and 
board.) 

BENNY—And where are we go- 
ing, Father Noah? Now that I’m 
on the ark I'd like to take a ride. 

FATHER NOAH—Want to go for a 
voyage, do you? (Unrolls a map.) 
Look over the chart, and tell me 
where you want to go! 

BENNY (making a circle with his 
finger over the chart) 

‘Tick, tack, toe! Round I go. 
If I miss, Pll take this! 

FATHER NOAH (peering at the 
chart) —Looks as if we were head- 
ed for Mistletonia! The moun- 
tains are high and the rivers deep 
but our trusty craft is strong and 
willing. I ought to know. 1 built 
her myself! (Pulls whistle cord. 

(inter Crew of Ark, left. They 
sing a sea chantey, assisted by the 
Chorus—VII1. The Ark proceeds 
slowly to the right and exits with 
all the occupants again out of view 
of the audience. Crew exits left 
when song is finished. Lights fade 
and go out. A sign with the word 
“Mistletonia” is placed center 
stage. Lights come up.) 

(Enter Renny and Father Noah 
right. ) 

FATHER NOAH—Here it is, Benny, 
the boundary of Mistletonia. The 
country of Holly Wreath is right 
across the river. On Christmas 
Eve the girls and boys from both 
countries meet to sing and dance, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if this 
were the very place for the meet- 
ing. (Starts to exit.) 

BENNY—Aren’t you going to stay 
and dance, Father Noah? 

FATHER NOAH (shaking head)— 
Got a lame back, Sonny. I'll just 
go back to the Ark and feed pea- 
nuts to the elephants. (£xits left.) 

(Benny moves to center stage 
where sign stands.) 

(Nick and Nock Chorus enters 
in twos, right. They form circle 
and dance—IX. [See directions 
for dance at end of play.] Af 
close of dance bell rings off right 
and dancers assume listening atti- 
tudes. They sing with Chorus a 
song about bells—X. They file off 
stage in twos as Chorus sings a 
Christmas song—XI. Lights fade 
and go out. Benny exits.) 

(If desired, the curtain may be 
closed at this time to emphasize 
the special quality of the next 
scene, or the slight changes in 
scene may be made as usual when 
stage is dark. Cyclorama curtains 
at back are pulled up to show win- 
dow, this time with bottom board 
out to make the créche. Mother as 
Madonna sits looking down at cra- 
dle. A flashlight in the cradle 
throws extra light upon her face. 
Angels kneel, profile to audience, 
one on each side of the créche. 
Through slits in the back of the 
curtain at irregular intervals the 
Stars’ heads,together with the stars 
on the fronts of their costumes, 





show. Chorus sings appropri, 
songs—XII.) 

(Benny comes in from the wing, 
goes up center to Madonna. H, 
snuggles close to her. She ley 
slightly forward to draw cover oj 
Baby in cradle so that Benny mg 
see him. Benny looks, turns an: 
smiles up at Madonna, and shi 
smiles at him. Lights dim an, 
go out.) 

(In darkness, the cast exits a 
Benny’s bed is returned to Origing 
Spot. Bottom board is placed j, 
créche so that it becomes a wip. 
dow again, and Mother stands } 
hind bed, shaking Benny who jj 
in it asleep. Lights go up.) 

MOTHER—Benny! Benny! Wa) 
up. It’s Christmas! 

BENNY (stretching)—I want 1 
sail with Father Noah. (Sits , 
startled.) Why, how did I om 
back from Mistletonia? Mothe 
I saw the baby! 

MOTHER—What baby? 

BENNY—Why, don’t you know 
It was the little Christ child—th 
one all the stars were waiting fo 

Bell rings off right.) And the bel 
rang just as they are ringing now 

MOTHER—Of course they ar 
ringing. ‘They always ring o 
Christmas morning. 

BENNY—It’s a lovely time, isn’ 
it, Mother? I hope everyone i 
the whole world is happy on thi 
day! (He slips from bed and, tal. 
ing Mother’s hand, faces the audi 
ence.) Merry Christinas, everybod 


MUSIC 


(Roman numerals key with tex 
of play. Arabic numerals indicat 
alternatives. Addresses of publish 
ers appear below.) 

I. “I Saw Three Ships,” fro 
Songs for Christmas. “Christm 
Carol” (same words and musi 


from The Music Hour, Book 2 


II. 1. “Stars” or “Sky at Night® 


or “The Lamps of Night,” fro 
Rhythms and Rimes, in “Th 
World of Music” series. 
2. “Little Star,” from Amence 
Singer, Book 1. 
3. “Twinkle, 


Twinkle, _ Litt 


Star,” from Songs Children Sing { 


III. 1. Brahms’s “Cradle Song: 
from Sones Children Sing. 
2. “Little Night Wind,” fro 
American Singer, Book 4. _ 
3. “Lullaby,” from Magic 
Song in the “Music Education & 


ries.” 3 


IV..1. “Bohemian Cradle Song 
from Magic of Song in the “Mus 
Education Series.” 

2. “Moon in the Sky,” fro: 
Rhythms and Rimes in the “Wot 
of Music” series. 

3. “Lady Moon,” from Sony 
Children Sing. — 
V. 1. “Pop Goes the Wease. 
from the Music Hour, Book 4, 
from.Songs Children Sing. 

2. “Dance of the Tumbler 
from Tunes and Harmonies 
“The World of Music” series. 
VI. 1. “Father Noah,” !™ 
American Singer, Book 4. 

2. “My Ship and I,” from T! 
Music Hour, Book 2. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Santa Views the Toys 
(Continued from page 34) 


and stands downstage right. The 
Clowns play leapfrog as they exit. 
After music stops, one clown slips 
hack to center of stage and begins 
jurning handsprings. ) 
FIFTH ELF (coming down cen- 
ter)— ' 
Come on now, that’s enough from 
you! 
Say, don’t you know when you are 
e}) ieee \ 
through? 
santa (laughing heartily) 
They're pretty good, Pll have you 


know. 

Bring on some more! It’s quite a 
show. 
Fourth and Fifth Elves sit 


down with other Elves.) 
siIxTH ELF (enters and bows to 
Santa) — 
Would you like to hear my Rhythm 
Band? 
[ taught them all. 
grand. 
Rhythm Band enters. Sixth Elf 
arranges them in a semicircle and 
directs them in “Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town.” Rhythm 
Band exits, Santa and Mrs. Santa 
applaud. Sixth Elf joins the oth- 
er Elves. 
santA—That’s great! 
MRS. SANTA—How dear! 
santa—That’s what I really like 
to hear. 
SEVENTH ELF (running on) 
Now here’s a sight you mustn't 
miss. 


I think they’re 


[here’s something wrong if you 
don’t like this. 

Come on, Topsy and Shufflin’ Si! 

Why, they can dance as well as I. 

Topsy and Shufflin’? Si come 
dancing on stage and do a simple 
clog to “Turkey in the Straw.” 
They exit, still dancing.) 

Seventh Elf joins other Elves. 
Eighth Elf appears upstage, right, 
and beckons backstage. He carries 
a volleyball. 

EIGHTH ELF 
Come on, boys, help set them up! 
A game of ninepins is the stuff. 
Nine pins jump into place, keep- 
ing arms at sides. 

Now who’s ready for the fray? 

NINTH ELF (running on) 
take you on; I’m set to play. 

Ninth Elf takes ball first and 
ines three times to knock down 
pins, Other Elves jump up, touch 
Ninepins that are hit, and they vet 
back into place. Eighth klf then 


knocks Ninepins down with first 
try.) 


Pil 


NINTH ELF (very angrily) 

,— = ° y . 4 

Phat’s no fair! You invented the 
game! 


, ’ . 
And I'd have won, too, if I’d done 
the same. 
SANTA— 
No quarrels now. boys. 
the pins. 
aiceall ° ° 
t doesn t matter which one wins. 
Nine pins exit jumping. Eighth 


Pick 


up 


and Ninth Elves join other Elves.) 


__ FIRST ELF 

lhe books. the books! Let’s show 

__ the rest 

The Christmas books we all like 
best. 


SECOND ELF 
book Parade! 


THIRD ELF—That’s a good sug- 
Sestion you have made, 


Let’s have a Story- 


HELPER— 
Pll help you get them 
I’ve always loved a 
book. 
(First three Elves and Helper 
exit, and curtain closes.) 
(Christmas Chorus sings a song 
about toys or toyland.) 
Act III 
(Santa and Mrs. Santa are seat- 
ed in their chairs in same _ position 
as in Act Il. Helper stands close 
to Mrs. Santa’s chair. Soft music.) 
HELPER (stepping forward) 
All the fairies in all the books 
Are dear to every heart. 
And here they come 
swirling, and twirling 
To play their merry part. 
(Fairies enter a few at a time, 
from right, whirl about slowly with 
waltz step, and exit left. Nine Elves 
enter in order and stand far right, 
facing Santa. After each Elf in- 
troduces a Storybook Character he 
goes behind other Elves to the end 
of the line, so that the speaking 
Elf is always nearest the audience. 
Storybook Characters enter, do 
brief appropriate pantomimes, ac- 
cording to the wording of the jin- 
ales, bow to Santa, and exit left.) 
FIRST ELF 
Here’s Jack Be 
quick. 
Watch him jump over his candle- 
stick. 
SECOND ELF 
Now hear Red Ridinghood sing a 
song; 
She'll meet the Wolf before very 
long. 
THIRD ELF 
Poor Humpty Dumpty had a great 
fall, 
When he fell to the ground from 
the top of a wall. 
FOURTH ELF 
Here comes Rumpelstiltskin, bent 
and old, 
Who carries the straw to be spun 
into gold. 
FIFTH ELF 
Look at Tiny Tim of Christmas 
Carol fame; 
He’s gay and cheerful, but oh, so 
lame. 
How tenderly Bob Cratchit cares 
for his little son, 
Who bravely calls out, 
us every one!” 
SIXTH ELF 
Alice in Wonderland was a mar- 
velous lass, 
And here she comes with her look- 
ing glass. 
SEVENTH ELF 
The Little Lame Prince flew over 
the land 
On the Magic Carpet he holds in 
his hand. 
EIGHTH ELF— 
Who’s this? Looks like Peter 
Rabbit, in an awful hurry, 
With Mr. McGregor close behind, 
chasing someone furry. 
NINTH ELF— 
Jack and Jill are happy till 
They get to the top of the hill. 
They don’t know they'll soon fall 
down, 
Jack 
crown. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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good bright 


whirling, 


Nimble, Jack be 


“God bless 
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8. “The Sailors’ Hornpipe” 
(Victor No. 21685) may be played 
on phonograph as entrance music 
for ark. 


VII. 1. “The Carpenter Song,” 
from Songs Children Sing. 
“The Secret,” piano music 


found in Rhythmic Games and 
Dances. 
VIII. 1. “Blow the 
from All-American 
from American Singer, Book 4. 
2. “Jack Tar’s Farewell,” from 
Tunes and Harmonies in_ the 
“World of Music” 
3. “Sailor Song, 
s1¢ Hour, Book 4. 
IX. “A Nick and a Nock” (with 
dance as given below), from 
American Singer, Book 4. 
“Czechobar,” “Bleking,” or 
other circle dance, music and di- 
rections in Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools. 


Man Down,” 
Song Book, o 


series. 


” from The Mu- 


X. 1. “Christmas Bells,’ ~— from 
American Singer, Book 1. 


2. “Bells So High,” 
Children Sing. 
XI. 1. “Christmas Day” (substi- 
tuting “loud the great bells ring” 


from Songs 


for “high the great fires leap,” us- 
ing first and last verses), from 
Songs for Christmas. 

2. “Christmas Carol,” from 


Tuning Up in the “World of Mu- 
sic” series. ; 
“Merry Christmas,” from 
Rhythms and Rimes in the “World 
of Music” series. 
XII. 1. (Any two of the following. ) 
“Christmas Stars” or “Once Long 
Ago,” from Magic of Song in the 


““Music Education Series.” 
2. “Lo, How a Rose,” from 
Tunes and Harmonies in the 


“World of Music’ series. 


3. “O Come Little Children,” 
from American Singer, Book 2. 


4. “The First 
“Christmas Carol,’ 
and Rimes in the 


” 


sic’”’ series. 
MUSIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Songs for Christmas, compiled by 
Laura Bryant and M. J. Luvaas 
(American Book Co., 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16). 

“The Music Hour” series (Silver 
Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 13) 

“The World of Music” series (Ginn 
& Co., Park Square, Boston 17). 

The American Singer, Books I-IV 
(American Book Co., 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16). 

Songs Children Sing, edited by 
F. M. Martin and M. R. White 
(Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5). 

“Music Education Series” (Ginn 
& Co., Park Square, Boston 17). 

Rhythmic Games and Dances, by 
D. T. Hughes (American Book 
Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16). 

All-American Song Book, edited by 
J. E. Maddy and W. O. Miessner 
(Robbins Music Corp., 799 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 19). 

Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18). 


Christmas,” or 
from Rhythms 
“World of Mu- 
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Benny Goes to Mistletonia 


(Continued from page 80) 


DANCES 


Sitver Srar DANCE 


(Music: Three beats toameasure.) 
Measures 1-2: Six running steps 
right, holding hands. 

Measures 3-4: Hands over head, 


sway right-left-right-left. 

Measures 5-6: Six running steps 
left, holding hands. 
Measures 7-8: WUHands over 
sway left-right-left-right. 
Measures 9-10: Hands over head 
and whirling to the right, cach 
dancer in a straight line, away 
from bed like rays of sun. 
Measures 11-12: Whirl back into 
place. 

Measures 13-16: Separating back 
of bed, dancers, holding hands, run 
into place across the front of stage. 


head, 


Second Movement 


Measures 1-2: All kneel on left 
knee and extend right hand to the 
right, leaving left hand in lap. 
Measures 3-4: Bring right hand 
in time to the music, 
in a waving movement represent- 
ing rippling of water or movement 
of clouds. 

Measures 5-6: Each dancer’s arms 
are now crossed, and in that posi- 
tion each takes her neighbor’s left 
hand with her right, making a 
chain, and all stand together. 
Measure 7: ‘Together turn under 
right hands facing back. 


across body 


Measure 8: Wands over heads, 
turn back front to left. 
Measure 9 to end of dance: Danc- 


ers take hands and following left- 
hand leader, circle Benny’s bed, 
which started to move left at the 
beginning of second movement and 
is now just in front of left exit. 
They run out left, leaving Benny 
and Jumping Jack facing cach 
other on the bed. 


Jumpine Jack Dance 
(Music: “Pop Goes the Weasel,’ 


4 beats to a measure.) Jumping 
Jacks in line facing audience. 
Measures 1-4: Dancers do apart- 
together drill, jumping with legs 
apart, clapping hands over head, 
then with feet together, hands at 
sides. 

Measures 5-6: With hands on hips, 
jump, turning right, back, left, and 
front in four counts. 

Measures 7-8: Clap hands togeth- 
er on “pop”; then bend forward 
and back in a jerky bow in time 
to music. 

Measures 9-12: Lying on back, 
lift left and right legs alternately, 
starting with left leg. 

Measure 13: Turn on stomach, 
quickly bring knees up under body 
on first count, raise head on sec- 
ond count. 
Measure 14: 
count; 
count. 
Measures 15-16: Repeat measures 
7-8. (While audience is watching 
jumping jacks, Benny in the rear 
quietly lowers sail and gets out of 
bed, coming across front of stage 
to watch dancers. Bed is drawn off 
stage as dancers continue dance. 
Benny, now at extreme right of 


Hop to feet on first 
turn front-right on second 


Stage, 
rest. ) 


Repeat measures 1-8; 





attempts to dance with th 


then leay, 


stage with exagecrated tiptoe step 


Not 


e: It may be necessary 


slow the music for the part of th 
drill done on the floor. 


(Perfe 


PROPERTIES 


ction of detail is not nece, 


sary in these properties. Keep then 


sim ple. 


Detail does not show fron 


the auditorium.) 


Bed fo 


cot or day bed on casters, light. 


r Benny.—Large crib or smal 


colored spread. Attach small, dar! 


ropes to the end facing left and z 


along 


floor to left exit so that be 
may be drawn across floor by Stage. 
hand off st: we. 
of unbleached muslin or old sheet. 
ing and may be sprinkled with gli: 
ter material, held on by glug. A 


Sail may be mad, 


wire may be stretched overhead i 


the same 


travel 


direction the 
and a fishline 


bed is 


or stout, dar! 


cord attached to sail and over win 


with 
‘Thus 
sail at 


Frame for window and créche-A 


light f 


Q"r 
2 


lumber, 


back wall. 


the end in Benny’s hand 
he can raise and lower th 
the designated time. 


x 6’, made of 2”; 
is attached to center 
The cyclorama is to b 


rame 4’ 


draped on each side of it. A board 


or he 


‘avy 


x ¥ i 


cardboard 3’ 


placed against lower half of th 


frame. 


below 
when 


for the créche. 


This represents the wal 
the window and is removed 
the window becomes a fram 
To the top, thumb- 


tack a piece of bright-colored but 


plain 
sent a 


Jumping Jack doll. 


with <¢ 
boy 


Noah 


one Ci 


jumping 
’s Ark 


be bor 


material, scalloped, to repre: 
valance. Do not ruffle it. 
Any small do! 
1 suit the same color as th 
jack. 

(toy).—If one cann 
rowed from a child, a simp 
in be made from a shoe bo 


with windows crayoned on, and ‘ 


folded 
structi 
Noah’ 
big: fl 


piece of red or green cot 
on paper for the roof. 

s Ark (in Benny’s dream 
at is made of 2” x 2” or oth 


* light scrap lumber. The be 
‘an from stem to stern is nine fet 


long. 
long. 
is Six 
with c 
house 


The house part is five fe 
From bottom to top of hous 
feet. The frame is covert 
ardboard and painted. The 


part is white and the hw 


red or green with the roof of th 


house 
paint 
porthe 
extra 
tened 
stand 


‘d on the 


Windows 2 
house part 
les in the hull. Straps or # 
board for handling are 
on the back. Three tall bo 
in back. They carry the a 


to match. 


smoothly along the floor and als 


manage 


their 


animal 
Noah walks # 


the 


free hands. 


back of the stern of the boat, bet 


over until he gets his cue. 
ries two small chairs, 


which 


He ca! 
on one ¢ 


he steps to be seen by th 


audience; and on the other Bent 


steps after he climbs the 
to get aboard. 


“lade 


The effect is 


they are standing on deck. 
Animal heads.—Draw two for each 


anima 
profile 


l. life-size—either full face? 
and color with crayons ° 
(Continued on page 83) 
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dresses and light shirts, ot 


penny Goes to Mistletonia 
(Continue d from page 82) 
poster paints. Glue along the edge, 
uf the inside lightly with old 
paper, and insert _a piece of lath 
or a yardstick. These heads are 
thrust over the top or the sides of 
the ark on cue. If a lion is used, 
a realistic mane can be made from 
rveled rope, glued between the 
two cardboard heads. 
Mistletonia_ sign.—Cardboard sign 
about three feet long in gay Christ- 
mas colors. Make a small stand on 
the bottom or thrust the support- 
ing stick into a flowerpot of earth 
so that it will stand erect. 
COSTUMES 
Reader.—Dress-up clothing. 
Benny.—Sleepers with feet, or pa- 
iamas and bedroom slippers. 
Mother—Soft silk robe in light 
blue, with a full skirt and long 
Jeeves. This can be used for the 
Madonna without changing. Har- 
monizing scarfs only are added. 
Jumping Jack and Chorus.—Clown 
suits in two colors. 
Silver Stars—Short, white ballet 
dresses of mosquito netting or more 
expensive net. Cardboard stars cov- 
ered with “glitter” are worn on 
fronts of bodices. ‘The lower point 
of each star should be easily de- 
tachable from its wearer’s dress so 
that it can be hung in front of 
cyclorama when put their 
heads through in creche scene. 
Father Noah.—Colored smock, rub- 
ber boots, and rain hat; long beard. 
Crew of the Ark.—Little boys’ sail- 
or suits and hats. 
Carpenters.—Overalls, colored ban- 
dannas in rear pockets. 
Nick and Nock Chorus.—Any typ- 
ical peasant costume. Shoes and 
socks should have some uniformity. 
Angels—Usual angel costumes with 
crepe-paper wings sprinkled with 
glitter. 
Chorus—A chorus always looks 
better if it is in uniform. This may 
take the form of pastel-colored 
white 
blouses and dark skirts and trou- 
sers, or choit robes. 


girls 


Santa Views the Toys 
‘Continued from page 81) 
FIRST ELF— 
Poor old Rip van Winkle 
Almost slept away his life, 
When he ran off to the mountains 


) To escape his nagging wife. 


SECOND ELF— 


lhe Queen of Hearts has found 
her tarts; 


| She found them on the shelf. 


She thought that Jack had stolen 
them, 


But she hid them herself, 

THIRD ELF 

Aladdin found a magic lamp when 
he explored a cave. 

And now he lives in splendor, with 
a genie for a slave. 

FOURTH ELF ( going toward center 
of Stage, and Speaking to Santa) 
We could keep right on with our 

Parade, 
But we hope you’ve seen at last. 
From our Christmas books and toys 
_ and games. 
Chat Santa’s glory is not past. 


SANTA (rising)— 
Thank you, Elves, I’ve seen the 
light. 
Your preview was a joyous sight, 
And Santa with his faithful deer 
Will bring all children Christmas 


cheer. 
FIFTH ELF 
Let’s call each toy and doll and 
clown. 


We'll end this in a bang-up way, 
A grand finale to our play. 
(First, Second, and Third Grades 
rise and face audience. They went 
out front as soon as the acts in 
which they appeared were finished. 
Storybook Characters enter from 
the left and make the front line of 
the chorus. Everyone sings “Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town.’ ) 


COSTUMES 


Santa Claus wears usual costume. 
Mrs. Santa—house dress, big apron, 
glasses, and white powdered hair. 
Annic—house dress, white apron, 
and cap. Elves—red or green crepe- 
paper sleeveless jerkins with con- 
trasting pointed caps, shorts, and 
long hose dyed green or 
saby Dolls—short white 
white crepe-paper baby bonnets. 
Clowns—clown costumes. Rhythm 
Band—red crepe-paper capes and 
caps. ‘Vopsy and Shufflin’ Si—black 
faces, bright clothes. Ninepins 
dark sweaters and long trousers. 
On their heads and shoulders they 
wear brown cloth masks, shaped 
like ninepins. 

Storybook Characters: Fairies 
full white skirts, or trousers, white 
crepe-paper jerkins, and white caps. 
Their wings are made by fasten- 
ing two wire clothes hangers to- 
ecther and covering with muslin. 
Jack Be Nimble—ragged trousers, 
white shirt, big red bow tic, small 


brown. 


dresses, 


cap. His candle is an artificial 
one. Red Ridinghood—red cape 
and cap. She carrics a covered 
basket. Humpty Dumpty—knee- 


length muslin suit, stuffed to re- 
semble egg, white egg-shaped mask 
with painted features, also stuffed 
to appear round. Rumpelstiltskin 

brown jerkin, cap, shorts, long 
hose. He carries a bundle of straw. 
Bob Cratchit—tall hat, long dark 
coat, and long muffler. Tiny ‘Tim 

dark suit, white collar, flat round 
cap. He is to be carried on the 
back of Bob Cratchit. Alice in 
Wonderland—long blue dress, white 
apron or pinafore. She carries a 
mirror. Little Lame Prince—red 
cape, bordered with white flannel- 
and 


ette “ermine,” white shirt 
shorts, long hose, gold paper 
crown. He uses a crutch and car- 


ries a small rolled rug in his hand. 
Peter Rabbit—a white flannelette 
hood with ears, white mittens, 
bright shirt, overalls, white cotton 
tail. Mr. McGregor—work shirt, 
overalls, straw hat. He carries a 
hoe. Jack and Jill—bright crepe- 
paper Scotch caps, white blouses, 
gay shorts and _ skirt, knee-length 
hose. They carry a water pail be- 
tween them. Rip van Winkle—old 
cap and hunting clothes. He car- 


ries a gun. Qucen of Hearts—long 
full dress, red construction-paper, 
medieval cap with scarf attached 
at point, cardboard placards, front 
and back, sandwich style, decorat- 
ed with red hearts. 


She carrics a 


tray of cakes. Aladdin—Chinese 
costume. He carries a small lamp. 

Christmas Chorus—White crepe- 
paper robes, with large red or 
green round collars and bows. 

Elf Chorus—girls and boys—red 
or green tall caps and contrasting 
crepe-paper jerkins, over ordinary 
clothes. 


MUSIC 


Suitable selections follow in the 
order in which music is mentioned 
in the play. “A Christmas Ques- 
tion,’ Tue INstrucror, Dec. 48; 
“Elves of Santa Claus,’ THe 
Instructor, Dec. 7°43; “Looby 
Loo,” Our First Music (C. C. Bir- 
chard & Co., Boston 16); “A 
Clown,” A Child’s Book of Songs 
(American Book Co., New York 
16); “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town” (Leo Feist, Inc., New York 


19); “Turkey in the Straw,” The 
Favorite Piano Album (Harold 
Flammer, Inc., New York 17); 


“Toyland,” The Music Hour, Ele- 


mentary Teachers Book (Silver 
Burdett & Co., New York 3); 


“Fairy Snowflakes,” THe INstruc- 
ror, Jan. *48, or “Waltz of the 
Flowers,” Victor Record 8664. 

EpirortiaL Note: Miss Hancock was 
teaching a fifth grade in Holmes Ele- 
mentary School at Warrenville, Illinois, 
when she wrote this play. 


How to Weave a Rug 
on a Barrel Hoop 


(Continued from page 55) 


weave completely around hub be- 
fore adding the next set of five 
pieces. 

Change to the tan and continue 
in this manner, measuring each 
new set of strips because each V 
grows a bit shorter. 

When the weaving is finished, 
untic two ends from the hoop and 
tic them together in a square knot 
close to the rug—not so tight as to 
draw but just to fit snugly. Con- 
tinue tying each successive pair to- 
gether until all the fringe is tied 
and the rug is entirely free from 
the hoop. It should lie perfectly 
flat on the floor with no bulge 
anywhere. Comb out the fringe 
straight from the rug and trim it 
all around even with the shortest 
point. For some purposes, a fringe 
of 3” would be more satisfactory 
than the 6” length. The rug is 
now complete. 

This design may be changed in 
many ways once the plan is under- 
stood. Several colors may be used, 
if desired, and the rug made some- 
what larger. 

In case of error, the yarn may 
be untied from the hoop and the 
error corrected, great care being 
taken to replace the yarn in the 
same spot. 

Sixth-, seventh-, and ecighth- 
grade children can make this rug 
neatly and well. They will make 
errors at first, particularly when 
adding a new V. If they go over 
two, or under two, as many of them 
may, instead of over one, under 
one, it will throw the pattern out 
and confuse them. The teacher 
will have to set them straight at 
first, but after a few rounds they 
can usually correct their own mis- 
takes. 
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For the New Year. new pat- 
terns, new sewing hints, 
new ideas for class projects! 
Cotton bags, salvaged fro 
feed, flour, or meal pu 
chases, (or bought dir 
from grocers and ba 
emphasize thrifty 5 
offer unique oppor 
personal expresgit 


All patterns are Sim- 
plicity, available everywhere. Or- 
der one booklet for each pupil 
without charge, limit 25 copies per 
class. 


WRITE BOX 76 
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The perfect gift for Christmas, cla 


a 


GIFT PENCILS °* 
I 
FRED TAVERNARO, 


The Spirit of Christmas 
Continued from face 36 


i 


SECOND BOX -I go far away 


where starving children wait for 
I art a box of food for the 


Because America gives her 


food 

hungry 
wheat, and the people save then 
bread, the shall be fed 
You are helping me to reach my 
Tine Master said, “I 


was an hunered, and ye 


hungry 


destination 
gave me 
Inasmuch as ye 
the least 
ye have 


meat 
have done it unto one ol 
brethren, 
done it Box closes 
MR. MARSH—Can it be that | 
have really helped? I had thought 
of this only as a hard way to carn 


of these ny 
unto mre 


my living, but perhaps, after all, 
it is also my chance to help 

A eirl with an open Bible arise 
from a third lara 

ruirpD Bnox—lI 
which tells the beautiful 
the first Christmas. My 
are copies ol the Bible, which show 
that will make all 
I hie sc 


box 
Word 


story ol 


bring the 
contents 


the way of life 
Bibles are 
Bible 
languages for chil- 
Bibles. May 
God’s word be a lamp unto their 
feet and a light to their pathways! 
(Box closes . 
MR. MARSII—I 
was in such 
Think of iy! 1 did not realize that 
the American Bible Society 
Bibles available for everyone. 


men brothers. 


prepared by the American 
Society in all 
dren 


who have no 


what 
Bibl s! 


wonder d 
a heavy box. 


makes 


(From a fourth box a virl with 
a beautiful doll arises.) 

rourtH Box—I carry dolls that 
will make many little girls happy 


PERSONALIZED GIFT 


THE STREAMLINER 2 


packed in wpift b 


tiful streamline me 
hI 


aileble in eols jet 


\ F ! j 
1 to 10 PENCILS $1.00 EACH—10 to 20 PE 


room, clubs, 
nteed. Postage paid 

in a better gift box 
"ROM YOUR TEACHER.” 
B20 


hanical 


fraterniti 


et of 3 wood penci 


I wish I could unpack these dolls 
and show you how lovely they are, 
but I can show you just one. 
Hlolds up doll; then box closes 
From a fifth box, a eirl holdin: 


l Christmas 


, 
large attractive cards 
Arise 

PIF TIT 


cards. 


nox—I contain Christmas 
They bring cheer to many 
Winged with beauty 
happiness, they are bringing gay 
thoughts to You 
wouldn’t want to do without them 
Box 
Indeed I should not like to 
do without 


hearts and 


many people. 


would you? closes. 
BOM 
Christmas cards. | 


love to send cards to my friends 
From the sixth lare 
ciuth a musical toy arises, 


and demonstrates the toy 


box, a bo 


§ pe al 


box of LOVS 
at Christ- 
year, all over 


sixtim pox | am a 
to make children happy 
All through the 
the world, people are busy making 
Would 
see just one of these toys in 
then 


Hias 


many kinds of toys. 
like to 


action? 


you 


Demonstrates toy; 
close ‘. 

There wouldn’t be 
Christmas without 


A wil 


angel iv he 7 


box 
BOB much 

toys. 

with a Christmas-tree 

hand arises from the 

seventh larve box. 

SEVENTII 


like 


seen on Christmas trees. 


nox- I hold pretty an- 
olten 
They re- 
the angels that 
sang on the hills near Bethlehem 
the night that Christ born. 
My message is, “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.” (Box closes.) ' 

non—Aren’t they beautiful? Pd 
like one of them for my tree. 

MR. MARSH—How foolish | 
when | there 


gels those that are so 


mind evervone of 


Was 


was 


wished were no 


PENCII 
aa -_ 
pencil 

warl * red 


SPECIAL 


with your name printed in yvold, 


vearl * with gold trim 


iin white 7 1 
NCILS 90¢ EACH—OVER 20 PENCILS 75¢ EACH. 


organizations, ete. Satisfaction puar 


th oft lead, brass tips, good eraser, packed 


Printed on cach pencil “SEASON’S GREETINGS 
I5e PER SET in any quantity 


Monroe, Kansas City I. Missouri. 


postpaid, shipped same day 





25,000 books of eli pub- 

lishers are listed in our 

54th Annual Bargain Cata- 

log. Includes books on all 

subjects for all grades. ..in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Freeh stock. Over to Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 
ans, supervisors, and indi 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895 
Send today for our 1949 illustrated catalog, 
Sargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.124 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Bru 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 
with IDEAL Built-Up 
Multi-Color Posters 
Set No. 629 has four 12” x 36” 
panels telling the Christmas 
Also available—Santa 
Claus posters No. 625 with four 
colorful scenes especially ap- 
propriate for the younger chil 
dren. Each set 60c. Order now 
from your dealer. 
Write for tree 28-page 
catalog on complete Ideal 
line of teaching aids. 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. e Chicago 29, Illinois 


story... 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


2 2 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $300— cut 
out and mail thie ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL pian. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly instaliments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
NAM 8. nese sensewewene eee eee eee ee owee 


ADDRESS... Se 


ciTy... . STATE 
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1 
] | 
| 
! 
1 
I 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. L-133 | 
1 
1 
| 
J 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


of successful training in Piano, Nor 

hool Music (Beginners and Superv 
Training & Sight Singing, oiler 

of Music, Harmony, Arrai 
Violin, Cornet-Trompet (Beg 
ix, Guitar, Mandolin. The only 
chool teaching all course 

‘ Music Degree 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. EG9, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hi. 


! 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
course, 
Nan 
Street 
City, State 


1 Celve 


kixper 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1948 


leading to 


Now I feel that I have 
a part in Christmas and my work 
will seem Boy off stage 
imitates a train whistle.) There 
is Number 28 must load 
these boxes with care. 

Bon (happily ll help you load 
them, Mr. Marsh. 

L:xpressman and Bob start to 
hoxes as the 


Christmas! 
casicr. 


now ! | 


MOD curtain closes. ) 


The Three Wise Men 


Continued from page 36) 


everyone on the stage and in the 
chorus joins in the refrain. 
ANNOUNCER 
They laid their 
fect: 
gold 
King, 


frankincense 


al side of slave 
ollerings at his 
‘The tribute for a 


was their 


‘The with its odor 
swect 

Was for the Priest, the paraclete, 

‘The myrrh for the body’s burying. 
Wise Men exit. Chorus sings 

very softly the first verse of “Silent 


Night” as the curtain closes.) 


ScENE 4 


Wise Men returning homeward 
are talking as they walk slowly 
from right to left. 
They stop near left center.) 

MELCHIOR— What a wonderful 
thing it was to see our long- 
promised King! 

GASPAR—Aye, and to worship the 
Son of God! 

MELCHIOR—We must tell others; 
that they may worship him too. 

GASPAR~ Have you forgotten our 
promise to King Herod? 

BALTHAZAR—We must report to 
him the first thing tomorrow. 

GASPAR Look! The 
God sent it 
just to guide us to his Son. 

MELCUIOR—Let us lie down here 
and sleep till morning. We have a 
long journey ahead of us. 

They lie down and vo toslee p.) 

ANGEL (enters slowly and soft- 
ly) —Go not back to Herod, O Wise 
Men, for he intends to kill the 
Christ child. Return to your coun- 
try by the north. (exits. 

Wise Men awaken, 
up, and then stand. 

MELCHIOR 

GASPAR—I saw an angel. 

BALTITAZAR 
from heaven. 
way. 

GASPAR—You are right. King 
Herod must not learn that we have 
tricked him. 

(They exit.) 

(Chorus sings first three verses 
of “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” ) 

EpitoriAL Note: All the songs used in 
this pageant may be found in The Golden 


Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5. 


across stave 


turning 
star has disappeared. 


slowly sit 
Did you see a vision? 


warning 
Let us hasten on our 


"Twas a 


Breakfast with Santa 


Continued from page Il 


‘lll have to get around the whole 
world in one night, and I believe 
that they could pull my sleigh fast 
enough. How they can run!’ 
“Kerry piped up. ‘You will 
never catch them,’ he warned me. 
‘Besides, they’re hungry and they’re 


always going to different Places 
hunting for something to eat? 

“All right,’ I said. ‘We’l] buil 
a steam-heated barn for them and 
Pil fill it with fragrant hay, i] 
can just get them to help me? 

“Tinker had another jdea, q 
know, let’s have a reindeer rag’ 
he suggested. ‘Ill announce tha 
the first cight reindeer who get ™ 
to your barn may make their home 
there.’ : 

“Well, it worked. Tinker bley 
on his silver horn and all the fores 
creatures for miles around Camp 
running. He told the deer aboy 
my offer and they were very eage 
to race. ‘= 

“We built the barn and then ke 
the doors wide open. Tinker gt 
ed the race with a toot on hishe 
My eight beauties whizzed past 
into the stalls first, just as we hope 
they would. The elves crowded 
gether and pushed the big dogg 
shut. The reindeer were so @ 
tented with their new home thy 
it didn’t take them long to fall # 
line with our ideas. 

“Many of you clves know 
rest of my story. You worked kg 
and faithfully in the workshop, 
Christmas, you had filled the ste 
rooms with toys. Mrs. Skim the 
that I should go inside the hoy 
and leave the toys under the Chr 
Mrs. Santa 
made a magic bag that we 
whisk me up and down the 
neys. 

“Every Christmas since then, 
of you elves, big and little, h 
been helping me bring happing 
to children everywhere. : 
Christmas to you, and enjoy 7 
holiday. 
making. .... 

Sut the squealing and clappi 
were so loud that the elves 
heard the rest of Santa’s sentend 

“Will I be big cnough next ¥ 
to visit the houses with you 
help put the things under @ 
Christmas trees?” asked a childé 

“IT am sure you will be,” 
said. “Now off to play, all of yt 
Mrs. Santa and I will wash 
dishes and then just sit by thell 
in our easy chairs all day.” 


mas trees, so 


‘Tomorrow we will beg 


” 


Using Color Miniature 
Sec pages 4? 13) 


“Flight into Egypt” can be 
for a Christmas card or for a4 
personal shrine, if it is mounted @ 
still paper. Fold the paper to form 
a middle section and two # 
pieces, like shutters, which close 
cover the center section. It will 
similar to the religious picture 
painted in Giotto’s time. Such 
three-paneled painting is called 
triplych. 

If colored paper is available, 
lect a color which harmonizes ¥ 
the rich Giotto’s pa 
ing. Notepaper is satisfactory, ™ 
Paste the miniature neatly on ® 
center section. 

Maybe with crayons you @ 
draw ‘a few decorations to mas 
the background look antique. 
the lower edge print “Peace 
Earth,” or some other SUIS 
inscription. Giotto often did 


colors of 
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